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COLOR TELEPHONES 


These are just a few of the items of complete tele- 
phone service. A package can be made up for 
your own particular needs at home or in the office. 


A Bigger Package of Telephone Service 


New services and equipment have 
been developed to meet trend to greater 
comfort and convenience 


One of the most significant developments of recent 
years has been the great increase in comforts and con- 
veniences for more and more people. 


Recognizing the trend and alert to it, the telephone 
companies have been accelerating their efforts to find out, 
and anticipate, what people want and provide it at a 
reasonable price. The result is a wholly new concept of 
what is meant by telephone service. 


Where formerly it was thought of as just one black 
instrument, the modern trend is toward a number of tele- 
phones at convenient places around the house. 


We have helped this new concept by making new style 
telephones available, along with color, and with spring 
cords, illuminated dials, volume control, etc. 


But the main reason for the success of the idea is that 
people have found that there is no greater aid to new con- 
venience and comfort than adequate telephone service. 


In offices, as well as homes, there is now a much bigger 
package of telephone service available for everyone. 


Working together to bring people together 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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That depends on its size, how many people work in it, 





how the space is divided, the size and number of windows. 


Here, for example, are four good ways an office can be 


air conditioned. But only a survey will tell which of the four is best 


for you. So ask your Carrier dealer to analyze your needs 


and guide you in the right selection. Because he sells these four 


(and many more), his first interest is to recommend the 


type of air conditioning that serves you best. 


For more information, ask for free booklet, WE-5. Call your Carrier dealer, listed 
in the Classified Directory. Or write Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 
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For a single room, you might use the new Carrier 
Console Weathermaker* that fits inconspicuously 
under the window. It’s completely self-contained 
and has space in it for a heating coil. Simple controls. 
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For separate areas, this Carrier Zoning Weather- 
maker will provide individual control of temperature 
within every zone. Ductwork carries the cooled and 
heated air to each zone, on one floor or several floors. 




















For a whole floor, one simple way is to use a num- 
ber of these Carrier Weathermakers. They do a 
man-size job. Yet they’re economical—the model 
shown for instance, operates without the use of water. 




















For an entire building, an excellent way is a 
Carrier Weathermaker under a window in each 
office. A central plant pipes hot or cold water to each 
unit, where a quiet fan circulates air across the coils. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Since nobody builds plants out of petty cash or 
puts the roof on overnight, you want a man who 
knows as much about plant location as your doctor 
knows about medicine or your attorney about law. 

You want a man who has the facilities of a plant 
location team with many years of sound ex- 
perience.. . . a team with an outstanding record for 
showing the way to other manufacturers . . . a team 
which, individually and collectively, knows its 
business. 

You want a man you “don’t have to draw a picture 
for .. . who will grasp your problem, know what 
you want, why you want it, and where to find it.” 

You want a man who knows his territory like 
you know your front yard. You want a man who is 
not the high-pressure type, who goes about your 
business quietly and in confidence, who is enthu- 
siastic but respects only facts . . . a man who will 
work for you without obligation. 

Where can you put your finger on this man and his 
team? It’s simple. 


Write, wire or phone — 

L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 

Industrial and Agricultural Department 
Drawer NB-753 (Phone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Norpotk... Wester. 
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p ECONOMIC OUTLOOK--GOOD. 

Economists, government officials agree 
on that. 

Profit Squeeze caused some uncertainty. 

Feeling's general in Capital that un- 
certainty is giving way now to 
confidence. 

Here are some basic indicators: 

Total goods, services being produced-= 
now about $425 billion annual rate com- 
pared to $403.4 year ago. 

Personal income--now at $335 billion 
annual rate compared to $316.7 billion 
year ago. 

New construction--work put in place so 
far this year's slightly higher than for 
same period last year. 

It's $44.7 billion annual rate com- 
pared to $44.35 billion total last year. 
Manufacturers' sales--month's $28.7 
billion total is $2.5 billion ahead of 

year ago. 

Congress' Joint Economic Committee 
evaluates future this way: 

"America today iS prosperous, with em- 
ployment, production, purchasing power 
at record levels. 

"Wide range of economic indicators 
Suggests we can achieve continuing 
growth of the economy in the year ahead." 


MOST APPROPRIATIONS BILLS will be 
pushed through House of Representatives 
before Easter. 

You can expect national defense appro- 
priation for $38 billion, foreign aid 
proposals for $4.4 billion, to be taken 
up after spring recess. 

Watch Senate action for key to budget 
cuts. 

House started economy drive on '58 
proposals by cutting 2 per cent from 
Treasury, Post Office bills. 

Interior Department budget was cut 12 
per cent. 

Question now: 
put back? 

Drive to slash 1958 spending program 
caused one department head to tell his 
top personnel to find ways to cut their 
budgets. 

“Is that a command?" he was asked. 

"No--but find a way to cut," he said. 


How much will Senate 


BIG PUZZLE IN GOVERNMENT is this: 
Why--in prosperous times--is cost of 
welfare going up? 


Public assistance spending by federal, 
state, local governments will exceed $3 
billion this year. 

Although local governments pay only 
13 per cent of total cost now, they're 
leading fight to cut spending. 

Example: 

Albany's drive in one year chopped 
$761,000 from cost to local taxpayers, 
Sliced off another $42,000 from cost 
to federal taxpayers. 

More's promised this year. 

How did Albany do it? See page 54. 


DOES YOUR CONGRESSMAN KNOW your views 
on legislative issues? 

How about other officials in Washing- 
ton? 

Recent survey by Opinion Research Cor- 
poration shows: 

Senators, congressmen feel business 
does good job of making views known on 
legislative issues. 

Administration officials also like to 
hear from businessmen on issues impor- 
tant to them. 

Example: 

Marion B. Folsom, former businessman, 
high Treasury official before becoming 
Secretary Health, Education, Welfare. 

To NATION'S BUSINESS he said: 

Very few business people come here. 

Quite a contrast with Treasury when 
I saw only business people who were 
interested in taxes. 

Here people I see are social workers, 
doctors, educators, school people. 

Would the Secretary like to have 
business people see him? 

Sure, he said, I'd like that very 
much. 


CHARACTER OF CONGRESS is changing. 

Meaning for businessmen: 

More of an uphill fight in promoting 
your point of view on legislative issues 
that affect your business. 

Big 4 on Senate Finance Committee--for 
years--consisted of Senators Byrd, 
George, on Democratic side, and Taft, 
Millikin, on Republican side. 

These men were the senior ranking com- 
mittee members. 

Significantly, they were rated recep- 
tive to business points of view. 

Now--only Senator Byrd is left. 

Replacements on committee are known to 
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be less receptive to the business point 
of view. 


"UTTERLY FOREIGN TO AMERICAN way of 
life." 

With these words Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey rejects concept of government 
controls on U. S. economy. 

President Eisenhower expresses his 
view this way: 

",...when we begin to control prices 
and allocations and wages...then it is 
not the America we know." 

Digging behind basic philosophies, 
NATION'S BUSINESS sent reporters talking 
with high-level Eisenhower aides. 

Behind scenes explanation of Adminis- 
tration's philosophy of how to keep 
country free, productive, growing--see 
page 3l. 


LOOK FOR PROPOSAL IN CONGRESS to cut 
$24.5 million from appropriation for 
veterans insurance. 

That's estimated cost of program's ad- 
ministration during fiscal 1958. 

Bill's expected to call for adminis- 
trative cost to be paid out of $236 mil- 
lion dividend anticipated in '58. 

About 7 million former servicemen (out 
of 21 million) have GI insurance 
policies. 

Total dividend payments to them for 5 
years ending with 1958 will come to more 
than $1 billion. 

Bill's backers say administrative 
costs for that period--paid out of divi- 
dends--would have saved taxpayers about 
$143 million. 

Note: Payment of administrative costs 
out of dividend fund would reduce each 
policyholder's dividend an average of 
$3.50 in 1958. 


BOOM ROLLS ON, IMPROVES OUTLOOK for 
federal budget surplus for fiscal '57. 
Formerly expected: $700 million. 

Now it's $1.7 billion. 

Reason: Net budget receipts are ex- 
pected to total $70.6 billion rather 
than $69.8 billion formerly anticipated. 

Why's that? High employment, wages, 
economic growth. 

On government spending side, total's 
down a little--from $69.1 billion to 
$68.9 billion now. 

Note: There's unofficial talk that 


both receipts, spending may climb later 
this year. 

But surplus won't change. 

Balanced budget would be seventh in 
28 years. 

Other black ink years: 

1929--with $700 million surplus. 

1930--same. 

1947--with $800 million. 

1948--with $8.4 billion. 

195l--with $3.5 billion. 

1956--with $1.8 billion. 


pFIVE-CENT POSTAL RATE will come up 
again next year. 

Here's report from inside Post Office 
Department: 

Jump from 3=-cent letter to 5-cent 
letter was too big for Congress. 

So Department compromised, asked for-- 
and is expected to get--4 cent letter 
rate, other boosts on second and third 
class rates. 

Increase will bring in $462 million 
during coming fiscal year--not $650 
million President hoped for to help 
keep budget surplus. 

If Congress approves new rate pro- 
posals, Department's expected to press 
for 5=<cent rate, plus expedited mail 
service, next year. 


DON'T COUNT ON EARLY CHANGE in redis- 
count rate. 

Federal Reserve Board fears action 
might be interpreted as Signaling 
economic trouble ahead. 

That's not official--it's talk in pri- 
vate conferences, in hallways, at lunch, 
on telephone. 

Here's chief difference in Washington 
talk of month, two months ago: 

Then, talk was all about inflation. 

Now officials are wondering what will 
happen if monetary controls are relaxed. 

Problem's this: 

Putting economic brakes on--tight 
money=-is positive action. 

Relaxing monetary controls is permis- 
Sive action. 

Reserve Board can increase money sSup- 
ply that's available--but it can't force 
money into circulation. 

Nevertheless: You can expect steps in 
some areas to increase money supply. 

That'll come when Board is convinced 
current inflation threat is safely past. 
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BRIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS ARE WINNING more 
support. 

Indiana's first big industrial state 
to pass one. 

Meanwhile, union efforts to kill all 
18 state laws through Taft-Hartley 
amendments are stalled. 

Union hopes of success reached peak 
last summer after repeal of Louisiana 
law. 

Right-to-work issue is live in Connec- 
ticut, Delaware, Maryland, Kansas, other 
States. 

Texas, South Carolina are considering 
strengthening existing laws. 

See page 58. 


PB UNION POLITICAL SPENDING restrictions 
will be further clarified by courts in 
United Auto Workers case. 

Supreme Court says: 

UAW must stand trial on charges of 
spending $5,985 out of union funds for 
TV broadcasts supporting 1954 congres- 
Sional candidates. 

District court had refused to hear 
charges. 


RADIATION HAZARDS in industry are 
being used as Springboard for national 
industrial safety law and federalized 
workmen's compensation. 

Union drive for federal safety stand- 
ards in industrial use of atomic energy 
was kicked off at AFL-CIO conference in 
Washington. 

Leaders admit they seek foot in door 
for federal safety law for all industry 
and uniform workmen's compensation. 

AFL-CIO publication, Labor's Economic 
Review, attacks and compares laws of 48 
States, concludes: "Workmen's Compen- 
sation in Crisis." 





LABOR RACKETEERING DISCLOSURES kill 
chances of Taft-Hartley weakening this 
year. 

Chances are better labor law will be 
strengthened, expanded. 

Sensational revelations by Senate 
Select Committee in early phase of in- 
vestigation involve mostly labor al- 
liances with crooks, gamblers, poli- 
ticians, vice operations. 

They make headlines. 

Later, investigation will turn to re- 
Strictive labor practices, relations 





with employers, disclose need for new 
legislation. See page 34. 


UNION BUSINESS FAILURE may cost 150 
Texas unions, many union members mil- 
lions of dollars. 

It's their investment in insurance 
company labor groups took control of 5 
years ago, now going into receivership. 

Texas Insurance Commission has de- 
clared company “hopelessly insolvent." 

It's $4 million in the red, owes 
policyholders $3 million. 

In other areas, unions are pouring 
welfare fund dollars into home mort- 
gages. 

AFL-CIO electrical workers is first 
union certified by FHA as eligible to 
buy FHA-insured mortgages with welfare 
fund money. 

Group will invest $1 million a month 
in eight cities for mortgages on homes 
built with union labor. 

Teamsters, garment workers, other 
unions also have invested welfare and 
other funds in mortgages, mostly VA 
guaranteed loans. 


PRETTY YOUNG SECRETARIES may soon go 
on your workers-hard-to-find list. 

Census Bureau analysis of U. S. work 
force through 1975 shows: 

Many young women in 18 to 34 age group 
won't be available as workers. 

They're expected to be married at 
earlier age, keep busy with housekeep- 
ing, caring for babies. 


LOOK FOR: Pentagon to announce cur- 
tailment of more activities competitive 
with small business.... 

Business to spend $1 billion in coming 
3 years to modernize office procedures. 
Official of data processing firm says 
office worker shortage, mountains of 
paperwork will speed need for office 
automation.... 

Transoceanic TV within 10 years, but 
passenger trips to moon never. Elec- 
tronic scientist Dr. Lee de Forest, who 
invented vacuum tube, says adroit loca- 
tion of relay stations, reflections from 
ionosphere will make long-distance TV 
possible.... 

Fewer strikes during months ahead. 
Long-term contracts in major industries 
continue beyond 1957. 
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OR SHOWROOM... 


ARMCO 
STEEL 
BUILDINGS 
SAVE 3 WAYS 


1. Factory-made Armco Steel Build- 
ings are available in more than 5000 
different sizes. You save preliminary 
design and engineering time. 


2. Fast, easy assembly gets you 
under roof quickly. Precision-made 
panels quickly lock together, then are 
bolted top and bottom. Complete erec- 
tion service is available. 


3. Low maintenance adds to your 
savings year after year. You can 
choose aluminum-coated or zinc-coated 
steel panels that require no paint—or 
special steels that hold paint in a Jast- 
ing bond. Armco Steel Buildings are 
noncombustible, weather-tight. 


To meet your commercial or indus- 
trial requirements, you have a 
choice of Armco Steel Buildings in 
thousands of shapes and sizes up to 
100,000 sq. ft. or more. Clear span 
widths up to 100 feet. The build- 
ings lend themselves to architec- 
tural treatment outside, decorative 
treatment inside. For information 
on how you can get custom-built 
convenience at mass-production 
savings, mail this coupon. 


Se ae tee 
ARMCO DRAINAGE & 
METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


707-C Curtis Street 
Middletown, Ohio 


Send me information on Armco Steel 
Buildings for these uses. 
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Letters from 


businessmen 


Pudding-proof 

I have your article (“The White 
House — A Different President,” 
March issue) at my home. I think 
there is no escaping the sad fact that 
Ike has adopted the New Deal... 
hook line and sinker. He denies it, 
but the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. 

Since when has a demand been a 
law that must be granted? What 
people are demanding what? Are 
the successful people, the large tax- 
payers, the prudent people demand- 
ing things? Or is it the lazy, the 
ignorant and the improvident? I 
know of dozens of good citizens who 
have bought their last U.S. Bond, 
because to do so is to encourage the 
present day fiscal policies and gov- 
ernment spending. I know of many 
who deplore the loss in value of their 
life insurance policies, their other 
savings and bonds and social secur- 
ity payments to come in future 
years. And all because we have had 
Roosevelt and Truman, and now 
Eisenhower to state the creed that 
when the people demand they must 
be granted what they demand. 
Tommyrot. 

It will be interesting to see if 10 
years from now those of us who pay 
high taxes and see it squandered on 
social welfare, soil banks, price sup- 
ports, drouth relief will be willing 
to continue to pay out high taxes. 


FRANKLIN R, HYDE, 


Hyde Holding Corporation, 
Pierre, 8.D. 


Real shortage? 

Just finished reading “Executive 
Trends” in your March issue which 
emphasizes the continuing shortage 
of management talent. I have found 
it discussed rather consistently in 
leading business publications over 
the past months. The question in my 
mind, however, is the extent of re- 
search on this question to determine 
if there really is an acute shortage 
of management talent, or if top man- 
agement has been reading so many 
articles along this line that the so- 
cially accepted response to such a 
question is an answer in the affirma- 
tive. 

This is not said with any sarcasm. 
The comment is made as the result 
of communication and personal con- 
tact with over 200 business execu- 
tives and management consultants 


in an effort to transfer 10 successful 
years of professional association 
management experience into indus- 
try. The most frequent comment is 
that such broad management expe- 
rience is certainly an excellent back- 
ground—but the need is only for 
specialists. If a problem really exists 
today, industry has brought that 
problem upon itself by demanding 
specialization rather than broad 
general management growth. 


JACK R. DAUNER 
Harrison, N.Y. 


Yes, but 

This article on the Federal Barge 
Lines [ “Company Profits Where U.S. 
Fails,” February issue] is very in- 
teresting indeed and very well writ- 
ten. There is no question but that 
the operation is efficient and that 
their management is doing an excel- 
lent job, but why can one barge tow 
move as much freight as 400 rail 
cars at rates as low as one third the 
cost? You indirectly refer to the rea- 
son on page 44 (U.S. Engineers 
Corps has $8.5 billion in its backlog 
of authorized waterway projects). 
Who is paying a big share of the 
cost of the barge line’s “right-of- 
way”? With the help of federal 
funds and the weatherman the barge 
lines can be assured of low cost op- 
eration for all time. 


E. H. GRUETZMAN, 
General Agent, 

Great Northern Railway Co., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


How many needy farmers? 

We all rant and rave about two 
particular things: high taxes, infla- 
tion. The thing that has had me 
completely mystified for several 
years is why we seem to be so naive 
about one of our items which causes 
both. 

This is our farm program. It 
takes seven per cent of our federal 
taxes, and with agricultural depart- 
ments in most every county and 
state—another good bite out of the 
taxpayers’ pockets. This represents 
for less than 6 million farmers as 
much or more tax expense than is 
paid to approximately 23 million 
veterans for all their expenses, dis- 
abilities, hospitalization, widows’ 
pensions, etc. 

Just how many poor and needy 
farmers are there? I have spent 
my lifetime in a farming commu- 
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How to hire 42,000 experts to speed your shipping 

























Poor Ed was adrift on a great raft of woe Now Eddie's been rescued, his shipping speeds through 


His shippers were tardy, his shipping was slow He calls RAILWAY EXPRESS—the dependable crew! 








Here’s what happens when you specify 
shipment by Railway Express — efficient teamwork 


speeds your shipping over every mile from point of origin 


to destination. The entire Railway Express team — h\ AZ L 


42,000 strong—has but one job, and that’s to serve you. EXPR ESS 


That's why you can always depend on Railway Express, <q G E N > 
7 


sending or receiving, here or overseas—call Railway Express. JAY 


the complete rail-sea-air shipping service. So, whether you're 


You'll find it makes the big difference in speed, 


economy and safe, sure deliveries. 
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Are you “‘creeping”’ 
ahead in business... or 


TAKING GIANT STRIDES? 


ANY MEN have the mistaken, out-moded idea they can reach the top in business 

by advancing one short step at a time. . 

This may have been possible years ago, but in today’s fast-paced business world 
jt seldom works out that way. Management now seeks men who are capable of taking 
giant strides ahead ... men with a sound knowledge of business fundamentals who 
are able to cope with the changes and the challenges every executive must face. 

How does one, at an early age, gain the knowledge to deal ably with problems 
that touch upon all phases of business—marketing, accounting, finance and produc- 
tion? Surely not by practical experience alone. There aren’t enough hours in the day 


or days in the year for that. 


There is a solution, however ...and perhaps the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
can help you find it just as it has helped thousands of other ambitious men over a 


period of nearly fifty years. 


What the Institute offers is a systematic, time-saving method of bringing to 
your home or office the knowledge and training you need, but which you cannot 


acquire through your own experience in a reasonable time. 


FREE! 


Half the world is half asleep! Men who 
could be making twice their present salaries 
are coasting along, hoping for promotions but 
doing nothing to bring themselves forcefully 
to the attention of management. They’re 
wasting the most fruitful years of their busi- 
ness lives... throwing away thousands of 
dollars they'll never be able to make up. 


If you want to discover how to start to 
succeed while you're still young—if you 
want to avoid the heartbreak of failure in 
later years—send today for ‘“‘Forging Ahead 
in Business’’...one of the most practical 
and helpful booklets ever written on the 
problems of personal advancement. You will 
discover what the qualifications of an execu- 
tive are in today’s competitive market... 
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TO THE BUSINESS MAN WHO 
REFUSES TO STAGNATE 


ES ES Se ee ee ee ee ee 
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what you must know 
to make $15,000, 
$20,000 or more a 
year ... what you 
must do to accumu- 
late this knowledge. 





“Forging Ahead in Business’”’ was written 
for ambitious men who seriously want to get 
down to bed-rock in their thinking about 
their business future; there’s no charge for 
the booklet because, frankly, we’ve never 
been able to set a price on it that would 
reflect its true value. Some men have found 
a fortune in its pages. If you feel that it’s 
meant for you, simply fill out and return 
this coupon. Your complimentary copy will 
be mailed to you promptly. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 71 West 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. | 
In Canada: 57 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada | 
Please mail me, without cost, a copy of your 48-page book— 

| 


Dept. 533 


“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 
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nity. Most of my people were farm- 
ers—have owned as high as four 
farms myself. There are mighty few 
I know who need any help from the 
taxpayers. In fact, a large number 
of our farms are owned by well-to-do 
people—gentlemen farmers. 

Why does this go on and on? I 
have been trying for two years to 
get an answer and have none, ex- 
cept the politicians claim they are 
afraid of the farm vote. Many peo- 
ple I know are quite conscious of the 
large number of farms owned by 
politicians. 

C. W. OWENS, 
Tri-County Finance Co., 
Hagerstown, Ind. 


Tax makes problems 

I have been reading with some in- 
terest the article by Wilbur D. Mills, 
“Here’s Outlook For Taxes,” [ Feb- 
ruary issue]. I take it Mr. Mills was 
classified as somewhat of a tax ex- 
pert. After reading the article I am 
convinced that the author is not any 
more clear about taxation than we 
dubs are. 

A good many of the problems that 
he mentions in the article are prob- 
lems created by taxation itself. I 
think the nation and the inhabitants 
would be far better off if some other 
method for raising public revenue 
was found. It just takes money from 
the resources of the development of 
business. 

There is an old saying, “The 
power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy,” and certainly our excessive 
taxes have destroyed a good many 
avenues for development in the na- 
tion. I realize it is not an easy prob- 
lem but income taxes certainly 
destroy business and progress. 

CLEVE GROOME, 
Caldwell, Idaho 


p> Rep. Wilbur D. Mills is chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
a of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
ee. 


Last-straw situation 
Your “Free Ballots Depend On 
Free Markets” editorial [State of 
The Nation, February issue] carries 
deep significance as to coming 
events. A calm discussion of the 
dangers wrapped up in what seems 
to be a last-straw monetary situa- 
tion of the first magnitude. 
WILLIAM E. CLEMENT, 


New Orleans, La, 


Changing pattern 

I have just read your Washington 
Letter in the January issue. You 
stated that new supermarkets will 
add materially to the nation’s eco- 
nomic health in the coming year 
with more than 2,000 new stores, 
which will in turn create 7,800 new 
jobs. 

I cannot agree on this point. In 
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Compact, easily installed 
packaged conditioners 











Room conditioners 





Behind each door there’s FRIGIDAIRE 








low-cost Custom Cooling’! 





Just as your door and business are 
different from your neighbors’, so 
are your air conditioning require- 
ments. Your Frigidaire Commercial 
Air Conditioning Dealer can recom- 
mend the right system for you—air- 
cooled, water-cooled, one you can 
suspend from the ceiling, tuck away 
in a corner, or install in a separate 
room. 

Because Frigidaire builds a com- 
plete line of air-cooled and water- 
cooled packaged and component air 
conditioning units, your dealer has 


aaaage 


the flexibility to solve virtually any 
installation problem—he will give 
you exactly the right amount of 
Frigidaire Conditioning you need to 
help bring business through your 
doors... at a price you can afford. 


Your Frigidaire Custom Cooling 
Dealer’s door is not far from yours. 
Call him for a free analysis of your 
cooling needs. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages under Commercial Air 
Conditioning. Or write FRIGIDAIRE 
Division, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Dayton 1, Ohio. 





GO FRIGIDAIRE 


AIR CONDITIONERS 




























Put your story at their 
fingertips and you've 





FINGERTIp¢ =a 


SCRIPTO SELLS FOR YOU everywhere... at 

the office, at home, even at the club . . . because Scripto 
makes the pens and mechanical pencils that people want, 
keep and use! 

ADGIF offers you 40 fabulous models . . . pens, pencils, 
sets—a complete line! Eleven sparkling barrel colors ... two- 
tones . . . 9 contrasting sales message inks! Choose your 
favorites! Use as calling cards . .. door openers. . . in grand 
openings . . . sales campaigns . . . at conventions .. . to sell 
jobber salesmen and retail clerks . . . as gifts to plant visitors. 
Whether you can spend a few cents or a dollar or more per 


item, you can afford to use SCRiPTO! CLIP COUPON 
MAIL TODAY 


ADGIF COMPANY a ovwision of scwrro, inc. 
Post Office Box 4847, Atlanta 2, Georgia 
Rush Facts about using Scripto pens and pencils in my sales pro- 
motion activities. Please include prices. | understand there is no 
obligation. 57-13 














STATE 








4d tHe ‘wono's LARGEST SELLING LINE! 
a i over gi en. PENS, PENCILS SOLD IN 1956! 

5a Pa Px 2 — 

hevediien aishitay Salesmen! A few U.S. territories are still available. Direct atk 
only (no jobbing)... protected accounts... firm selling prices...80% repeat business. 
Write in confidence to box number in coupon above. 
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my neighborhood in Oklahoma 
City, I know of 12 food stores within 
a radius of 10 blocks that have gone 
out of business in the past three 
years. I also read an article in 
the Oklahoma Food Journal which 
states that in four years 115,000 
food stores have gone out of busi- 
ness in the United States. I believe 
there will be more than twice as 
many people put out of work than 
the new jobs created by new super- 
markets. 

L. I. Brust, 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Trend toward larger but fewer food stores 
also has seen total sales rise by $10.5 billion 
in six years. Stores going out of business in 
past four years are near long-term average, 
about equal store openings nationwide. 


Helps program 

Attached is a check to cover 100 
copies of “Six Steps To Executive 
Success,” [November 1956 issue]. In 
our opinion this is one of the best 
articles pertaining to this subject 
that we have ever read. It will be 
used in conjunction with our Man- 
agement Development Program. 


J. F. SHLUETER, 
Mercury Division, 
Ford Motor Company, 
Dearborn, Mich. 


1,820 other businessmen of the same opin- 
ion have ordered 52,271 reprints 


Managers’ delight 
Please send me 40 copies of 

“Managers Need 3 Smart Teach- 
ers.” This is a well written and very 
timely article and I am sure it will be 
deeply appreciated by the members 
of our small executive staff, together 
with their younger and ambitious 
assistants. 

C. L. STEBER, 

President, 

Steber Manufacturing Co., 

Broadview, Ill. 

Enclosed is 90 cents for six copies 
of ‘““Managers Need 3 Smart Teach- 
ers.” This is a fine article and we 
wish to express our appreciation for 
the many excellent articles on 
management which you have been 
publishing. 
D. E. STANBERRY, 
Plant Superintendent, 


Colgate-Palmolive Company, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Today’s concept 

Will you please send me 10 re- 
prints of “Selling Tomorrow’s Mar- 
ket” that appeared in the February 
issue? 

As an advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager of a rapidly grow- 
ing custom steel fabricator in the 
Southwest, I found the story to be 
one of vital importance to our or- 
ganization. The marketing concept 
of today is one from which com- 
panies like ours can benefit greatly. 


H. WESLEY WHITLOCK, 


The Boardman Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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The rising cost of doing business can be met in 
many cases by “automating” certain office processes. 


Moore Business Forms (the largest company in its 
field) has developed procedures with Automated 
Data Processing—or ADP—which have proved of 
value to both small businesses and large. 


ADP contributes importantly to holding down 
costs, thus increasing profits, by speeding work, re- 
ducing errors, making new employees unnecessary 
as business expands, improving employee morale. 








AMT 


“Automating” your office procedures 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 











WIN 


one answer 


Moore makes no machines—simply analyzes your 
problem ... plans the proper ADP system for your 


business . . . designs and manufactures forms 





needed for maximum efficiency. 

Call the Moore man (he’s in the telephone direc- 
tory). Over 300 offices and factories across the 
U. S., Canada, Mexico, Caribbean and Central . 
America. Or write Moore Business Forms, Inc., at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Denton, Texas, or Emeryville, 
Cal. No obligation, of course. 


+ 
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How to dig up 
new construction 
business? 





Put down 
the pick... 
pick up 
your pen! 


Fill out the coupon below ... and find 
out how Dodge Reports can do your 
heavy spade-work for you. This fa- 
mous “Sales Service” tells you who’s 
going to build what, when, and where 
... whom to contact and when bids 
are wanted. Find out how Dodge Re- 
ports isolate just the kind of work in 
just the area you're interested in. 
And with Dodge, you can be sure this 
information is up to the min- 

ute and accurate! Want to 

know more? Mail the 

coupon today! 


F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
Dept. X3, 119 West 40th Street, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
| want to know how to be sure we get our share 
of construction business... please let me see 
some typical Dodge Reports for my area. | am 
interested in the markets checked below. 


(] House Construction [] General Building 
(0 Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 

















City. Zone. State. 
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Minimum wage push 
seen as 5-fold threat 


Proposed law change could endanger 
employes as well as their employers 


THE PUSH in Congress to broaden 
$l-an-hour minimum wage cover- 
age this year carries five hidden dan- 
gers, in the view of a growing body of 
businessmen. 

Opponents of expanded coverage 
insist it would: 
> Spur the wage-price spiral to new 
inflationary heights. 
> Deal a body blow to many sma!] 
businesses and maybe even some 
large ones. 
> Force many retailers to lay off em- 
ployes in order to survive the higher 
labor costs. 
> Raise enforcement and administra- 
tive problems that only a bigger fed- 
eral payroll could solve. 
> Threaten the constitutional prin- 
ciple that federal authority should 
not reach into local activities. 

The Federal Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act—popularly known as the 
wage-hour law—now covers about 
24 million employes, mostly factory 
workers. About 20 million are not 
covered by the law. 

Attention focuses on two major 
legislative ideas: 

1. The Administration proposal 
which would spread the coverage to 
about 2.5 million more workers. 

2. The Morse-Kelley proposal 
(sponsored by Sen. Wayne Morse 
and Rep. Augustine Kelley, both 
Democrats), which would bring 
nearly 10 million more workers un- 
der the Act. 

Representative Kelley predicts 
some form of broadened coverage 
under the wage-hour act will be 
passed this year. He told NATION’s 
Business he expects a compromise 
between the two main proposals to 
win congressional approval. He 
added the $1 minimum wage level 
will not be increased—at least not 
this year. Outcome of the wage legis- 
lation will hang on how much sup- 
port northern Democrats and lib- 
eral Republicans can win from con- 


servative and moderate members of 
Congress. 

Organized labor backs the Morse- 
Kelley bills. George Meany, presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, calls the Ad- 
ministration proposal “narrow, re- 
stricted and unrealistic.” He con- 
tends that one fifth of the country’s 
workers are now paid less than $40 a 
week, “far less than the minimum 
standard of decency.” He calls them 
“the forgotten men and women in 
our economy” who are being “ex- 
ploited” by business. Union officials 
are eager to see broadened coverage 
enacted this year, so they can seek 
an increased wage floor next year— 
an election year. 

The AFL-CIO-backed measure 
would extend coverage to employes 
of concerns engaged in any activity 
“affecting interstate commerce.” 
Present law applies only to employes 
—not employers—engaged in, or 
producing goods for, interstate com- 
merce. The Morse-Kelley proposal 
would cover retail and service busi- 
nesses with more than $500,000 in 
annual sales and more than four out- 
lets. About 4 million retail employes 
would be assured of $1 an hour. 
The measure also would stretch the 
wage coverage to 1.5 million farm 
workers and extend overtime bene- 
fits to many other workers in agri- 
culture and transportation. 

Mr. Meany predicts that the pro- 
posed expansion of the law will bene- 
fit business as well as employes. 

Speaking for the Administration, 
Labor Secretary Mitchell has recom- 
mended to the Congress that em- 
ployes who work in businesses en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and 
which buy at least $1 million worth 
of goods each year and employ 100 
or more persons be brought under 
the $1 an hour law. Under this plan, 
some 3,000 concerns engaged in re- 
tailing, construction, transportation 
and communications would be di- 
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Aluminum paint is the standard protective coating for all of Sinclair's refineries (like this one in 





Wyoming), bulk stations, terminals and tank farms. Aluminum paint: Sinclair Refining Company. 


Sinclair has used aluminum paint for over 40 years 


Their reasons can point the way to savings for you, too 


Sinclair Refining Company has used 
aluminum paint since 1916. Sinclair 
Aluminum Paints, pigmented with 
ALcoA® Aluminum, have demon- 
strated again and again their ability 
to give unmatched protection against 
rust, corrosion and high heat. More- 
over, brilliant aluminum paint im- 
proves appearances while reducing 
evaporation losses by reflecting the 
hot rays of the sun. 

In the corrosive atmosphere of the 
Gulf Coast, for example, an area 
which is especially rough on metal 
and paint, aluminum paint has lasted 
1S years and more on Sinclair’s facili- 
ties. If you can’t make the same claim 
for the paint you are now using, it’s 
time youinvestigated aluminum paint. 

ALCOA does not make paint, but 





ALcoaA Aluminum Pigments are used 
in more aluminum paints than any 
other brand. Special formulas have 
been developed by your paint manu- 
facturer to solve individual problems. 
Paints made to these formulas actu- 
ally cost less, last longer, give utmost 
protection against heat, cold, sun, 
rain, smoke and fumes. 

Write today for our two FREE 
booklets, Painting With Aluminum 
and Aluminum Asphalt Roof Coatings 
Make Time Stand Still. They con- 
tain valuable, up-to-date information 
on aluminum paint and aluminum 


asphalt coatings. Use the coupon. 
eS) THE ALCOA HOUR 
PII TELEVISION'S FINEST LIVE DRAMA 


(PAY ALTERNATE SUNDAY EVENINGS 


PIGMENTED WITH 


ALCOA &. 





ALUMINUM 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


PACOA 


Aluminum Company of America 
Paint Service Bureau 
1715-D Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me your FREE booklets: 
[_] Painting With Aluminum 


{_] Aluminum Asphalt Roof Coatings Make 
Time Stand Still 


| am interested 
in protecting 
Name 

Company 
Address 


City Zone ——State 

















FORESIGHT by (caNco) AMERICAN CAN 





Pennsylvania Railroad was able to offer Canco ex- 
actly the site they wanted at Blue Ash, Ohio... 
right on top of principal markets, strategically 


close to main line rail and highway transportation. 


Working hand-in-hand with the local community, 
PRR’s Industrial Development Department assist- 
ed in arranging for initial property surveys, soil 


analyses, labor studies . . . cooperated in extending 







vital water, power and transportation facilities 
direct to the site. Advanced planning of switching 
and siding facilities by PRR will enable Canco to 
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EVERYTHING 
FOR 
INDUSTRY 


PENNSYLVAN 


PLANT SITE b yay ene 


provide Cincinnati area customers with quick, 


often one day delivery. 


Whether your specific plant site requirements are 
large or small, PRR offers these and many other 
services, as routine... designed to provide you with 


the optimum location for optimum growth. 


All of this is supplementary to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s prime purpose... to supply you with the 
finest direct line transportation in America’s most densely 


populated and richest markets. 


Plan your future in Pennsyland! 












Lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad 


IA RAILROAD 


BALTIMORE BUFFALO CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
A.J. ROLLERI T.C. KIRKLAND C.D. WILKINS J.T. MATTHEWS R. REAM V. J. FLOYD F. J. HASSON A. J. VONK H. C. MILLMAN 
1800 N. Charles St. 405 Seneca St. Union Station 230 E. Ninth st 2021 E. 55th St Union Station Penna. Station Penna, Sta.—30th St. Penna, Station 


M Ulberry 5-4800 CLeveland 5820 CEntral 6-7200 DUnbar 1-3700 


ENdicott 1-2121 WM Elrose 5-9331 PEnna, 6-6000 


EVergreen 2-1000 GRant 1-6000 


R. W. GRIGG, Gen. Mgr., Industrial Development e D. B .LENNY, Asst. Gen. Mgr., Industrial Development, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 4, Pa., EVergreen 2-1000 Ext. 8011 
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rectly affected. About 2 million ’ 


would be in retail trade. 

The Administration, he told Con- 
gress, “does not propose to extend 
this act to the millions of small, local 
businesses. Tc do this would place a 
burden on these businesses and 
might seriously curtail employment 
of the many employes who depend 
on the survival and growth of these 
businesses for their livelihood .. . 


and it would raise grave questions’ 


as to the appropriateness of such ac- 
tion by the government under fed- 
eral law. 

“We must not lose sight,” he 
added, ‘‘of the fact that practicabili- 
ty of action for improving minimum 
wage standards and the avoidance of 
action which would curtail employ- 
ment or earning power are among 
the objectives of this act... .” 

Business and trade organizations 
including the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation and the National 
Automobile Dealers Association op- 
pose the broadened coverage. 

Eugene B. Sydnor, Jr., president 
of Southern Department Stores, 
Inc., testifying on Capitol Hill for 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
pointed out that “legislated wage 
boosts” would be inflationary. Pro- 
ponents of broadened coverage over- 
look many of the real facts of the 
situation, he said. 

Some believe that the cause of low 
wages is the unwillingness of man- 
agement and proprietors to pay 
higher wages. But the real reason, 
he explained, is low productivity. A 
large proportion of the retail and 
service labor force is unskilled or of 
low skill. According to Bureau of 
Census figures on employment by 
age groups in 1955, some 10.5 per 
cent of all retail and wholesale em- 
ployes were in the 14 to 19 year-old 
age bracket. In the service indus- 
tries, the figure was 7.2 per cent. In 
addition, most of these young people 
work only part time. Some 55.3 per 
cent of all employes in the services 
industries were women. In wholesale 
and retail trade, 36.4 per cent were 
women, according to the 1955 fig- 
ures. 

Business groups note these poten- 
tial dangers to broadened wage cov- 
erage: 

Inflation: In retailing, hourly earn- 
ings already are rising faster than 
productivity. From 1948 to 1956, 
real average hourly earnings in- 
creased at the rate of 3.1 per cent a 
year. But output per man-hour 
in retailing (adjusted for price 
changes) increased at a rate of only 
2.5 per cent a year. Wholesale prices 
increased 5 per cent between Decem- 
ber, 1955, and November, 1956, so 
retailers had to pay more for what 
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ZIPP 


CLIP THIS...to keep 


your trademark right 


in your customer’s hand! 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. N-154, Bradford, Pa. 





Please give me full information about business gift Zippos—prices in large or 
small quantities, time of delivery, opportunity to use color, and the help your 
design department will give us in making a beautiful and distinctive gift. 


Name 





Firm 








Address 











Thousands of trademarks jostle one another for attention in today’s 
market place. Make sure that yours is often seen! Have it engraved 
in rich, authentic colors on the satiny surface of a Zippo—as a business 
gift, or special award within your firm. 


Then your message will flash into view 20...40...60 times a 
day, just as surely as each Zippo flashes into flame. Your trademark 
becomes a valuable selling tool, giving long, long mileage at very 
modest investment. 


Whether your business is old 
or new, its special quality will be 
faithfully reflected by the special 
quality of Zippo. If anything ever 
goes wrong with a Zippo, we 
fix it free. No wonder Zippos 
become cherished lifelong com- 
panions—used proudly at busi- 
ness meetings...on social oc- 
casions and outings. And your 
trademark travels with them, 
always! Send the coupon now! 


Yj 


tj, yy 





ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA. 
In Canada: Zippo Manufacturing Co., Canada Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Genuine Zippo Fluid and Flints make all lighters work better. 
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investment in 
freight cars... 


$13,370,686 


(from the Union Pacific Annual Report) 





“Well, son, look at it this way. Take our home here. The 
lumber probably came from the Pacific Coast, a long way 
off. Bricks, stone and tile had to be shipped in, too. 


“Then there are the things we have bought for the home, 
such as carpeting, furniture, electric and gas appliances. 
i Many of them were shipped in railroad boxcars. 


“‘There’s even the food we eat. Meat, for example, comes 
from farm animals shipped in livestock cars to packing 
plants. 


“We older folks realize all this but don’t stop to think about 
the thousands of cars a big railroad needs to supply mil- 
lions of consumers. 


“| know that Union Pacific provides the most modern type 
of equipment for shippers and that the company is well 
managed. | bought some U.P. stock over twenty years ago 
and it will make a nice little nest egg to pass on to you 
when you have your own family.” 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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they bought from wholesalers and 
manufacturers. 

Blow to small business: Though 
legislative proposals indicate cover- 
age of the minimum wage would be 
extended only to a segment of retail 
and service industries representing 
large companies, small concerns 
would feel the effects. Non-covered 
businesses would have to compete in 
the local labor market with covered 
businesses that would be paying 
higher wages. If small, uncovered 
stores couldn’t raise their wages, too, 
they would have to operate with few- 
er employes or with less efficient 
help. So their competitive position 
would be weakened. Even if they 
could raise the wages, this would 
tend to boost all wage and salary 
levels of higher paid employes. 

According to the latest Internal 
Revenue figures (1953) all retail 
corporations had a net profit after 
taxes of 1.2 per cent of sales. Of all 
retail corporations filing income tax 
that year, 39 per cent had no net 
income. Those in the black had a net 
profit of 1.9 per cent after taxes. If 
hourly wages had been raised by 25 
cents, for instance, in 1956, which 
was the amount the minimum wage 
was hiked, retail profit would have 
been wiped out. : 
Enforcement and administrative 
problems: The Department of La- 
bor has acknowledged the difficulties 
it has even now in investigating 
establishments covered by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. In fiscal 1955, 
it could investigate less than 5 per 
cent of the estimated 800,000 cov- 
ered concerns. This would indicate 
that more investigators would have 
to be put on the federal payroll if en- 
forcement is not to lag still more. 

If the wage-hour act were applied 
to retail and service employes, prob- 
lems would sure to occur. A third or 
more work longer than 40 hours. 
Special bonuses, commissions and 
other forms of compensation prevail 
throughout the distribution indus- 
tries. The difficulty of computing 
the exact rate of pay and overtime 
pay would be nearly impossible. 

Record-keeping would add an- 
other nuisance factor. Present rules 
require that 17 separate records must 
be kept for each employe for three 
years. Seven other sets of records 
must be preserved two years. 
Federal vs. State Authority: Retail 
and service businesses are essential- 
ly local in character regardless of 
sales volume or whether the estab- 
lishment is independently or chain 
owned. The business takes place at 
a local level, and wages depend on 
conditions in the local area. 

Any regulation of retail and serv- 
ice wages should be the concern of 
state and local governments. END 
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ONE OF AIRTEMP’S 286 MODELS 
WORLD'S LARGEST SELECTION 
OF AIR CONDITIONERS 


BRING IN MORE BUSINESS with 
Chrysler-engineered Airtemp Air Conditioning! 


Customers enjoy patronizing businesses 
that have air conditioning. 


Employees feel better, are more cheer- 
ful and work more efficiently. 


Yes, profits come to businesses air con- 
ditioned by Airtemp—and only Airtemp 
gives you 286 models to be certain you 
get what’s best for your needs. And 
because all 286 models are Chrysler- 
engineered, you’re assured of lowest-cost 


AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERY BUILDING —EVERY NEED 


operation and dependable performance. 


So dial “Springtime’’—any time— 
and watch the profits blossom—with 
Chrysler’s Airtemp! 


Your Airtemp dealer will be happy to 
give you a free, no obligation survey. 
He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. Phone 
him now or write—Airtemp Division, 
Chrysler Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


| A f 
OIiviston 


CHRYSLER CORP 








DAYTON 1, OHIO 























“It took a company that knew our business 


to give us a Safety Program’ 


“When a businessman needs help of a specialized nature, 
such as insurance, it’s a relief to work with people who 
have a working knowledge of his operations. The people 
of Hardware Mutuals know the problems of automobile 
dealerships... and, in particular, they know mine. 


“Hardware Mutuals have done a real job for us on our 
workmen’s compensation insurance. The record speaks 
for itself. With forty employes in our sales and service 
departments, we have had only one lost-time accident 
in the past ten years. 


“This safety record, plus Hardware Mutuals annual 
dividend, has cut our overhead many thousands of dol- 





POLICYHOLDER 






HUGO H. RIEFLER, PRESIDENT 
RIEFLER-BUICK, Inc., 
HAMBURG, N. Y. 








Says HUGO H. RIEFLER 


lars. In this competitive business, savings on overhead 
mean the difference between a loss or a profit. 

“We are proud of our record. We are thankful for the 
skilled help of Hardware Mutuals accident prevention 


9? 


program...a program every auto dealer should have! 


The Policy Back of the Policy® 


Mr. Riefler’s experience with Hardware Mutuals is not 
unusual. Thousands of businessmen know that it takes 
the people of Hardware Mutuals to demonstrate the 
personal service and extra benefits of our nationally 
known policy back of the policy. To reach your nearby 
representative refer to your classified phone directory. 


Insurance for your AvTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE STATE OF 
THE NATION 


BY FELIX MORLEY 


Money squeeze on our small colleges 
threatens nation’s supply of leaders 


MucH Has been written about the alleged inade- 
quacy of teachers’ salaries in the public schools. 
And impressive facts are cited to support the 
argument. One instance is the recent case of a 
University of Delaware student who trained for 
high school teaching in that state, but on gradua- 
tion accepted a starting salary of $6,000 from a 
local corporation. This moved the president of the 
university to issue a somewhat tart statement, say- 
ing: “Here is a student with no unusual scholastic 
achievement, no previous experience nor exception- 
al talent, being offered a starting position in in- 
dustry at a salary higher than he could earn in the 
public schools of Delaware.” 

For many, however, this comment will not have 
the effect intended. It does not convey the im- 
pression that this young man would have been 
underpaid as a teacher, but rather that he is 
being overpaid in business. If so, time will rectify 
the mistake. Unless productive, this $6,000 youth 
will soon be dropped, or at best stagnate at his 
present level. His. gilt-edged initial employment 
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carries no guarantee of permanence, still less of 
automatic promotion. 

As a public school teacher, on the other hand, 
the future of this youth, though modest, would 
have been assured. He would have had short hours, 
long vacations and no competition for his job. He 
would have escaped the unexpected pressures and 
inescapable personal responsibilities that ulcerate 
so many businessmen. The unassured financial re- 
ward of the latter must be balanced against anxie- 
ties the teacher escapes. 

Moreover, the financial problems of the public 
school teachers, though currently very much ad- 
vertised, are actually less serious than those of the 
professors in our smaller colleges. A startling fact, 
ignored by the powerful public school lobby, is that 
the professor who has had years of specialized train- 
ing for his position is in many parts of the country 
no better off financially than teachers in the grade 
schools. 

A small midwestern college with an international 
reputation is currently paying its instructors, all 
of whom have earned at least their M.A. degree in 
graduate study, a minimum of $3,600 and a maxi- 
mum of $5,000 annually. In the same county, 
public school teachers without the M.A. degree 
receive an initial salary of $3,518, rising by annual 
increments to a maximum of $4,610. The virtual 
equivalence of these scales simply does not justify 
the extra study necessary for college teaching 
unless the greater intellectual stimulus of the latter 
is weighted heavily. 

In other parts of the country, teachers in the 
public schools are today receiving actually higher 
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salaries than college professors with the Ph.D de- 
gree, which normally requires three years of in- 
tensive postgraduate work. The school board of a 
Maryland county, adjacent to Washington, has 
just adopted its salary scale for the academic year 
1957-58. For teachers without any college degree, 
employed on emergency certificates, the pay ranges 
from a minimum of $3,200 to a maximum of $5.,- 
200; for teachers with the B.A. degree the spread 
is $3,800 to $6,000; for those with the M.A. degree 
from $4,000 to $6,200. 

On the faculties of all of Maryland’s small col- 
leges there will next year be full professors earning 
smaller salaries than are met by the taxpayers for 
public school teachers whose knowledge of their 
subjects is often almost as elementary as the classes 
over which they preside. 


The anomaly of this situation is emphasized by 
the disproportionately great contribution which 
the American small colleges have made to national 
leadership, in every field. The editors of ““Who’s 
Who” point out that these local institutions “in 
relation to their enrollment contribute the highest 
percentage” of those getting this distinguished list- 
ing. A recent analysis of the educational back- 
ground of nearly 34,000 business executives reveals 
that while 12 per cent never went to college, 71 per 
cent of those who did are graduates of privately 
endowed small colleges. Another study, of eminent 
American scientists, shows that the great majority 
were trained in 50 institutions of higher learning, 
of which 39 are privately supported and only 11 
are state universities. 

Unlike the relatively well situated teachers on 
the public payroll, the underpaid college professors 
are served by no lobby. But the consequences of 
their meager remuneration are not less alarming 
because so little advertised. While nobody goes 
into college teaching to make money, many are 
nevertheless leaving it because they cannot afford 
to stay. And this problem of exodus is far more 
serious in the case of the colleges than in that of 
the schools, not only proportionate to the numbers 
involved but also to the extent that expert instruc- 
tion is more important at the higher than at the 
lower level. 

Additionally, the attrition of college teachers is 
becoming pronounced just as the teen-age popula- 
tion curve begins to demand expanded faculties. 
As Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower said of the Johns 
Hopkins University, in his recent inaugural address 
as president there: “Too many vacancies are now 
unfilled ... largely because funds to attract the 
scholars we want are not available.” 

The problem is most pronounced in the field 
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where the national need is greatest. Older pro- 
fessors, wedded to teaching and lacking alternative 
opportunities, are sticking to their posts, supple- 
menting their incomes by expedients seldom con- 
ducive to professional efficiency. But the lower 
rungs on the academic ladder, the ranks of labora- 
tory assistant, instructor and assistant professor, 
are simply not being filled to meet existing student 
enrollment, let alone that to be expected next fall 
and in ensuing years. It isn’t merely that the future 
in college teaching is bleak. The lure of industry 
and commerce, with the great emphasis now placed 
on research training, is also stronger than ever be- 
fore. Young scientists, in particular, must indeed 
be dedicated men to go into college teaching when 
they can never expect to reach the salary level now 
offered as a starter by hundreds of companies for 
qualified physicists, chemists, biologists, geologists 
and engineers. 

Practically every American college and univer- 
sity is now adversely affected by this recruitment 
block. And the ingenuity of campus administrators 
in trying to confront the crisis is about exhausted. 
Many a seasoned professor is today serving as his 
own laboratory assistant. But it is a distasteful 
chore, cutting into time which should be at the 
service of the better students. Meanwhile industry 
—and the Department of Defense—point to the 
need for more scientists and to the high level of 
Russian scientific training. The colleges are urged 
to improve and increase their output when it is 
increasingly difficult for them to maintain the level 
of instruction heretofore achieved for smaller 
numbers. 


Federal aid is obviously no panacea for this in- 
creasingly critical problem. Already salaries paid 
in the public schools approach or exceed those re- 
ceived by more specialized college teachers. To 
improve the school level, even if intrinsically desir- 
able, is merely to make the college situation rela- 
tively worse. Then the demand would be for a 
political bureaucracy in Washington to finance and 
direct higher as well as lower education throughout 
the country. 

The problem is intensified not only by inflation, 
but perhaps even more by a taxation policy which 
makes it extremely difficult for the American people 
to solve it in the customary manner of voluntary 
cooperation. Under the present system of de- 
ductibility a dollar given to his college costs the 
donor 80 cents, if in the lowest income bracket, as 
against only nine cents for those who pay the 
highest surtax rate. It seems contrary to all logic 
and propriety that the less a loyal alumnus can 
afford to help his alma mater, the more it should 
cost him to do whatever he can. 

One may reasonably question a tax structure 
that tends to injure the status of college professors 
when that of public school teachers is improved. 
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In on-the-spot comparison test... 





EMINENT COFFEE PRESIDENT PROVES 
NEW LILY CHINA-COTE CUP 
SAVES THE FLAVOR OF COFFEE 
SERVED TO YOUR EMPLOYEES 


Greet Frederick Kohn, President of Old 
Dutch Coffee, pictured at the moment he 
first tasted his delicious coffee in the re- 
markable Lily* China-Cote Cup. 

Mr. Kohn’s comments bear repeating: 
“This firm, fine looking cup truly retains 
the original, freshly brewed flavor of our 
coffee. What's more. the coffee stays drink- 
ing-hot far longer.” Conclusive proof that 
the China-Cote Cup... 

Saves the flavor! Resists penetration of 
coffee into the paper. 

Saves the heat! Keeps liquids 10° hot- 
ter in a ten minute period. 

Saves the shape! Remains sturdy in the 


hand, even under rough and rugged use. 


RIGHT: FOR INDUSTRIA 
FEEDING AND 
CARRY-OUT SERVICE 
BELOW FOR AUTOMATIC 
MACHINE VENDING 








Specify Lily China-Cote, the cup that saves the flavor. 


"r+ Mm REG U S PAT, OFF 





Lily worked ten years on the problem 
of developing a truly satisfactory cup for 
the serving of coffee, tea and other hot 
liquids. The answer was a plastic inner 
coating—similar to real china. 

Everyday, more and more leading exec- 
utives concerned with employee morale 
are conferring with their in-plant feeders 
and vending operators or writing us direct 
for China-Cote details. Indeed, many have 
requested—and received—a personal com- 
parison test. Naturally, all tests, samples 
and information are without obligation. 
Just write us on your letterhead. 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, 122 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. # 

















Richard Leitner, Production & Dist. Mgr. of Abbott Laboratories, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, says: 


“in a few brief hours —this atomic drug will be useless!” 


“In a hospital 700 miles from Abbott Laboratories’ Oak 
Ridge plant, radioisotope experts have scheduled use of a 
radioactive drug . . . a drug whose radioactivity lasts only 
a limited time. A drug prepared by electronic bombardment 
in the huge atomic pile at Oak Ridge near Knoxville, Tenn. 

“If this radioisotope doesn’t arrive ov time, it will be use- 
less for this patient. We've relied on Air Express for literally 
tens of thousands such shipments! 


& Air Express 





“Our radioisotope business exists because of Air Express. 
With its swift, regular flights on all scheduled airlines, its 
radio-controlled trucks, its national teletype network — no 
other service can match it. 

“Yet we save money by specifying Air Express. For in- 
stance, a 23-pound shipment from Knoxville to Chicago 
costs $5.36. That’s $1.39 less than any other complete ait 
service.” 





30 YEARS OF GETTING THERE FIRST via U.S. Scheduled Airlines 


CALL AIR EXPRESS ... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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WASHINGTON 
MOOD 


BY EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 


Secretary Wilson’s frankness 
brings unexpected reaction 


THE GRIDIRON CLUB, at its annual dinner, was 
roasting Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson. 
To the tune of “I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles,” the 
chorus sang: “I’m forever making boo-boos. .. . . 

The 500 guests in the Statler ballroom roared 
with laughter. It was not the laughter of derision, 
however, but of affection. The guests, including 
the Duke of Windsor, could see “Engine Charlie” 
up at the head table chuckling, too. That is one of 
his virtues, an ability to laugh at himself. 

To the surprise of a great many people, Secretary 
Wilson has become remarkably popular in Wash- 
ington. He and Secretary of the Treasury George 
M. Humphrey are undoubtedly the two most ad- 
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mired men in the Cabinet. The warm feeling for 


Wilson is due only in part to his handling of affairs 
at the Pentagon. People like him because he is that 
refreshing rarity in official life, a man who is de- 
termined to be himself, who has the courage to 
speak the truth as he sees it, and who somehow has 
managed to get away with it. 

Mr. Wilson doesn’t like controversy, and he cer- 
tainly doesn’t court it. Yet he seems unable to 
escape it. When the uproar comes, he remains 
serene and just waits for it to die down. He agrees 
with former President Truman that you ought to 
“get out of the kitchen if you can’t stand the heat.” 


& & « 


In the beginning of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, when the Democrats were joking about a 
Cabinet made up of “seven millionaires and a 
plumber,” Mr. Wilson was widely adjudged to be 
the least likely to succeed. He was the personifica- 
tion of Big Business. He had headed General 
Motors, and was giving up an income of $600,000 
a year for a cabinet officer’s salary of $22,500 a 
year. To take the post, he had to agree to sell his 
39,470 shares of GM common stock—stock that 
was to increase in value more than $2 million after 
he let it go. 

A sensation came when Mr. Wilson, testifying 
before a Senate committee, was quoted as saying 
that “What’s good for General Motors is good for 
the country.” (That quotation is still attributed to 
him. But the record shows that he didn’t say it 
quite like that. He said: “I thought what was good 
for our country was good for General Motors, and 
vice versa.”’) 

It was a tough job that Mr. Wilson was moving 
into as Secretary of Defense, one that brought on 
a crack-up for poor James Forrestal and led him to 
commit suicide. In the Pentagon, the automobile 
official was soon to learn that, despite the law uni- 
fying the armed services, there still was a fierce 
rivalry among them, and an unending battle for a 
larger share of the Defense Department’s budget. 

The money problem was not too difficult at first. 
The Korean War was still on, and Congress was 
in a mood to give the Army, Navy and Air Force 
just about anything they wanted. Once the fight- 
ing stopped, however, Mr. Wilson had to start cut- 
ting in a big way. By 1955, he had reduced the 
Pentagon budget by something like $8 billion. 
Since then it has been going up again, owing to 
increased pay for fighting men and higher costs for 
military hardware. 

Mr. Wilson, blue-eyed, white-haired, and a chain- 
smoker at 66, hardly ever gets angry. Just the 
same, he never lets the generals and admirals forget 
that he is the boss and is running the show. 

Oddly enough, his popularity dates from an 
episode that scared the daylights out of Republican 
politicians, and made the Democrats think for a 
time that they had obtained a valuable if unwitting 
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Washington mood 


ally. The occasion was a press conference which Mr. 
Wilson held in Detroit on Oct. 11, 1954. Replying 
to a reporter’s question about unemployment in 
the Detroit area Mr. Wilson said that he had a lot 
of sympathy for people who were not able to get 
work. Then he added: 

“But I have always liked bird dogs better than 
kennel-fed dogs—you know, one who will get out 
and hunt for food rather than sit on his haunches 
and yelp.” 

This remark came two weeks or so before the 
midterm congressional elections. That was why 
the Republican professionals were frightened, and 
also why the Democrats and some labor leaders 
tried to exploit the incident. 

Walter Reuther, head of the United Auto Work- 
ers, demanded in a telegram to President Eisen- 
hower that Mr. Wilson “publicly retract” or “be 
asked to retire from public life.” The Democrats 
likened the Defense Secretary to Queen Marie 
Antoinette, who, when told that the starving 
people of Paris had no bread, is supposed to have 
said: “Let them eat cake.” 

President Eisenhower, who was vacationing in 
Denver, said he had never known Mr. Wilson to 
be indifferent to human misfortune. Mr. Wilson 
himself grinned and began making a collection of 
cartoons poking fun at him for the remark. 
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Mr. Wilson managed to get through the 1956 
campaign without an incident. However, the in- 
auguration was hardly out of the way when he 
was in the headlines again. Testifying in Congress 
in favor of six months’ active duty training for the 
National Guard, he remarked that the National 
Guard had been a haven for “draft dogers” during 
the Korean War. 

The inevitable result was another angry storm 
of controversy. While it was raging, Mr. Wilson 
called at the White House for a talk with President 
Eisenhower. When he came out, reporters asked: 

“What did you discuss with the President?” 

“This is not my dunghill,” said Mr. Wilson. “If 
there is anything to be announced, somebody else 
ought to announce it.” 

The word “dunghill,” applied to the White 
House, was a bit startling. However, most people 
in Washington were amused, this being the sort of 
thing they had come to expect from the forthright 
Defense Secretary. The Washington Post and 
Times Herald paid him a handsome compliment on 
his literary flair, saying: 

“There are a few old boys and girls still among 
us who are capable of understanding English when 
they hear it and there are even some who are able 
to speak it with fluency and precision. One such 
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is Charles E. Wilson, the Secretary of Defense. 
Instinctively, Mr. Wilson follows the English 
usages that conscientious schoolmasters still try, 
though mostly in vain, to beat into the heads of 
their students. He prefers the active voice to the 
passive voice, the vivid word to the flat one, and 
his sentence structure almost invariably follows the 
natural English order—subject, predicate, comple- 
ment. Not only that but Mr. Wilson’s speech 
usually has a high literary flavor. . .” 

The Post’s editorial noted that Mr. Wilson had 
used “‘dunghill” as a metaphor for symbol of au- 
thority, in this case the White House. And it 
pointed out that the word appears in the English 
Bible at least nine times, and almost as often in 
Shakespeare. 

Mr. Wilson’s draft-dodger crack gave the gossips 
hereabouts a field day. When President Eisenhow- 
er told a news conference that it was an “unwise” 
remark, some thought that Engine Charlie was 
on his way out. They were almost sure of it when 
Mrs. Wilson jumped into the arena and said she 
was “indignant” over the way the President had 
treated her husband. , 

The speculation ended abruptly when the Chief 
Executive gave the Wilsons a lift as far as Augusta, 
Ga., in his airplane, Columbine III, to start them 
on a Florida vacation. 

How General Eisenhower feels about Charlie 
Wilson was made clear in the 1956 campaign. As 
a campaign stunt, people from various parts of the 
country were brought to Washington to ask him 
questions in a television show. A garment worker 
from the Bronx, Isador Seigel, asked the President 
about the “big shots” in his Cabinet. Did he feel 
the same way about working people as he did about 
these millionaires? 

Said the President: 

“Now, I have three or four very successful busi- 
nessmen in the Cabinet. The Defense Department 
is spending something like 40 billions a year of 
our money. . . . Who would you rather have in 
charge of that, some failure that never did any- 
thing or a successful businessman? 

“T got the head of the biggest company I could 
go to, and said: ‘Will you come in and do this for 
us?’ I think he has been doing a good job.” 


There are signs that Charles Wilson will be re- 
tiring before long. He is four months older than the 
President and will be 67 in July. Nevertheless, he 
insists on working 10 and 12 hours a day. His wife 
says she thinks he has “earned the right to take 
it easy now.” 

A reporter asked Secretary Wilson recently if he 
was going to leave the Pentagon. 

“Sooner or later,” said Wilson, “every one has 
to.” 

This much is certain: If he does leave soon, it 
won’t be because he was pushed. 
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MARYLAND COUNTRYSIDE 


Flying the colors of a bright new season 


New signs of success are in the air, and foremost in aviation is the FAIRCHILD 
AZ exciting new Fairchild F-27. 


Airline passengers will like the new propjetliner: the comfort of 
the air-conditioned, pressurized cabin, the smooth, hushed cruise. C7 
Airline operators, too, welcome this new addition to their fleets. They a 
see a fast 280 mph aircraft, costing less to buy, fly and maintain. wf 


Address inquiries to: R. James Pfeiffer, Executive Director of Customer Relations, eS 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown 15, Md. 
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“Proof of the pudding”—before it’s made! 


Market research is a tried-and-true preliminary to most 
manufacturing. In some cases—as in this one—it can 
uncover problems which a more superficial study might 
easily overlook. 

For instance, let’s take the general area of products 
for the home, and the specific matter of High Fidelity 
music, growing in popularity by leaps and bounds. We 
found out by research that, because Hi-Fi is basically a 
set of electronic parts separately installed or assembled 
in a cabinet, the man of the house usually tackles the 
technical appraisal of the instrument, and the lady 
evaluates the cabinetry for its eye-appeal. 

Too often, what sounds fine doesn’t look well enough. 
She says: “That cabinet’s ugly,” or, “Such a clutter of 
parts and wires!” Or be says that what may look fine 


SC STROMBERC-CARLSON COMPANY GD 


agp: A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION :@ 
ry 
Cage General Offices and Factories at Rochester, N. Y.—West Coast plants at San Diego and Los Angeles, Calif. 


Civilian and Military Electronic Products @ Telephones and Central Office XY® Dial Equipment, Pagemaster®, Relays and Switches @ Sound Systems, Radio and Hi-Fi 





to her eye is actually poor audio reproduction. 

That’s why we challenged our people—"Engineer 
this line for men and design it for women.” 

Their answer? Record and radio reproduction faith- 
ful to the original sound from whispering violins to a 
mighty organ fugue. Cabinetry of traditional or modern 
design with rich, satin-rubbed woods and exquisite 
hardware. And even for the do-it-yourself fan, com- 
ponents styled like beautiful instruments, to comple- 
ment a lovely home. 

When Stromberg-Carlson Hi-Fi joins a family, it 
provides real harmony, both musical and domestic. The 
same thoughtful application of product to specific need 
is typical of all our activities. 

“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson”® 
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CONTROL TAL 


> Shows I|ke’s philosophy< | 


Advisers tell reasons behind President’s 


mention of controls, why he doesn’t want 


them, what he gained from resulting scare 


HERE IS THE behind-the-scenes story of what may be- 
come known as the great controls scare of 1957. 

As told by presidential advisers in private conversa- 
tions, the story explains the Administration’s entire 
philosophy of how to keep the country free, productive 
and growing. 

Concern over the possibility of stringent federal 
economic controls was set off by the President’s re- 
ference to them early this year in congressional mes- 
sages and at press conferences. Confusion as to just 
what the President meant compounded the concern. 

Now two facts can be stated authoritatively: 


> Neither the President nor his economic advisers had, 
or has, any intention of imposing direct economic 
controls now or in the future, barring war. In fact the 
President and the men on whom he relies for economic 
advice consider direct controls in peacetime not only 
undesirable but dangerous. 


> But—and this is important—the President’s infla- 
tion warnings were based on genuine concern over 
inflationary pressures in the economy and a feeling 
that something had to be done about them. 


What the President and his aides wanted to do— 
and may have succeeded in doing—was to focus at- 
tention on what they regard as an economic fact of 





life: Prosperity, as well as depression, can have eco- 
nomic problems. One of the most basic of these is the 
maintenance of continued economic expansion without 
excessive inflation. 

Key administration officials say in private that the 
President had two immediate objectives in issuing his 
progressively stronger inflation warnings: 

First, he wanted to convince unions and manage- 
ment that it is to their long-run advantage to go easy 
on wage and price increases. He wanted to publicize 
the idea that labor and business should consider the 
interest of a third party—the public—in their wage- 
price decisions and to warn that, if the public interest 
were too long ignored, business and labor might suffer. 
He wanted to draw out a body of editorial and public 
comment to support this point of view. 

Second, the President wanted to stimulate thinking 
on the whole problem of how increases in productivity 
—that is, in the average output per man per hour— 
should be reflected in wages and prices; how much of 
the benefit of higher productivity should go to labor, 
how much to capital, how much to the public. 

To provide the raw material for such thinking he 
wanted to spur statistical research on how to measure 
productivity and how to evaluate the benefits created 
when it increases. The President’s concern over the in- 
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THE PRESIDENT: 
“Unless this happens (business 
and labor cooperate against in- 
flation) the United States has to 
move in with so-called controls” 





flationary aspects of the economy had been growing 
for nearly a year. The Federal Reserve Board’s restric- 
tions on credit had slowed but not stemmed the tide. 
The Board considered an additional rise in the redis- 
count rate last fall, but abandoned the idea in the face 
of the approaching election. Then Christmas buying 
began and the Board hesitated to intervene. 

When 1956 ended, price increases were gaining 
momentum. What’s more, government economists 
forecast continued price rises beyond 1957 as economic 
expansion maintained heavy demand for scarce com- 
modities. 

That was the situation when Mr. Eisenhower de- 
cided to do a little missionary work. So in his State 
of the Union message he disclosed his concern over the 
inflationary forces at work. 

While noting that prosperity was at an unprece- 
dented peak and that the economy was generally 
“strong, expanding and fundamentally sound,’ he 
warned that “in a prosperous period the principal 
threat to efficient functioning of a free enterprise 
system is inflation.” 

The government’s job in such a situation, he said, 
is “to live within its means” and to “utilize only a 
prudent share of the nation’s resources.” But, he 
continued, this effort to guard the integrity of the 
dollar must be matched by private efforts. 

He called on leaders in business and in labor to 
think well on their responsibility to the people. 

“With all elements of our society, they owe the 
nation a vigilant guard against the inflationary 
tendencies that are always at work in a dynamic 
economy operating at today’s high levels. They can 
powerfully help counteract or accentuate such ten- 
dencies by their wage and price policies.” 

Then came a somewhat veiled warning. If we fail 
to discipline ourselves, said the President, “eventually 
there will be increasing pressure on government to 
redress the failure. By that process, freedom will step 
by step disappear.” ‘ 

A similar but briefer warning was inserted the next 
week in the President’s budget message. The prospects 
for continued economic growth are bright, the Presi- 
dent said, providing both government and private 
groups do their part to alleviate inflationary pressures. 
After mentioning what he thought government should 
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do, he added that “business and labor leadership must 
earnestly cooperate—or what the government can do 
at a time like this will not prevent inflation.” 

The next week, in his formal economic report to 
Congress, the President again dwelt on the strains on 
the economy and on the responsibilities of the in- 
dividual “in his own economic activity and in his 
organized activity with others” to fight inflation. 

Failure to accept these responsibilities, he warned, 
“could lead to demands that they be assumed by gov- 
ernment, with the increasing intervention and loss of 
freedom that such an approach inevitably entails.” 

Finally, on Feb. 6, the President put the exclama- 
tion mark on all that had gone before. At his press 
conference he was asked to comment on how the in- 
crease in oil prices fit in with his earlier requests that 
business work against inflation. 

The President replied that he had not had a report 
on the reasons for the oil price rise. He added: 

“Now when I said business and labor must exercise 
their authority in conformity with the needs of the 
United States, I wasn’t asking them to be altruistic. 
Their own long-term good is involved and I am asking 
them merely to act as enlightened Americans. 

“Unless this happens, the United States then has to 
move in more firmly with so-called controls of some 
kind, and when we begin to control prices and alloca- 
tions and wages and all the rest, then it is not the 
America we know... .” 

On the President’s words, the stock market broke 
sharply and many businessmen prepared to run for 
the woods. 

The next day, concern was changed to confusion. 
Commerce Secretary Sinclair Weeks told a press con- 
ference: “The Administration is against controls. No 
studies of (peacetime wage-price controls) are being 
made. No plans are being made. There is no disposi- 
tion in the Administration to take that road.” 

A few days later, Gabriel Hauge, the President’s 
special assistant for economic affairs, declared that 
“the President’s statement, as I read it, is part of a 
general appeal to the public” for policies that would 
avoid the need for wage-price controls. 

“I do not interpret his statement as any prediction” 
of wage-price controls “now or in the forseeable 
future,” Mr. Hauge said. 


SECRETARY WEEKS: 
“The Administration is against controls. 
There is no disposition to take that. road”’ 
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ECONOMIST HAUGE: 


“While we are doing pretty well 
in absorbing the impact of our 
defense program, it is contribut- 
ing to inflation in some areas ”’ 


Members of Congress were quick to serve notice that 
the President had little chance of getting controls if 
he should ask for them. A leading Democratic senator 
said “there is not the slightest possibility unless prices 
go hog wild.” A top House Democrat snorted that 
“there’s no use to them.” 

Said House Banking Committee Chairman Spence, 
Democrat of Kentucky: “We caught hell for putting 
on controls in wartime. How can we talk about con- 
trols in peacetime?” 

But the congressional reaction, Administration aides 
say, is academic because the White House has no in- 
tention of seeking controls. The meat of the presi- 
dential position, they insist, is: “Their [business’ and 
labor’s] own long-term good is involved and I am 
asking them merely to act as enlightened Americans.” 

The fact is the President and his economic advisers 
are pinning much of their hopes for combining prosper- 
ity and economic stability on just that—the en- 
lightened self-interest of both management and labor. 
They are bargaining on the ability of union leaders 
and business leaders to see their long-range good, and 
to act accordingly. They say that, if the hullaballoo 
about controls focused the spotlight on the need for 
and advisability of this enlightened self-interest, then 
it will have been worth the effort. 

As the President’s economic trouble shooter, Mr. 
Hauge’s major concerns these days include what he 
calls “the problems of prosperity.” 

For a long time, Mr. Hauge told NATIoN’s Bust- 
NEss, the economic policy of the free world has been 
oriented toward averting deflation and depression, 
toward facilitating expansion. The basic fear was of 
an economic downturn. 

“It is fair to say,” Mr. Hauge continued, “that there 
is now little pessimism in this country about the ability 
of our kind of economy to be self-regenerative so far 
as levels of output, income and employment are con- 
cerned. We feel generally that in the past five years 
we have staged a good performance. But some prob- 
lems of prosperity need attention, too.” 

For one thing, he went on, “We must correct the 
unrealistic expectation that the economy has reached 
the point where it will require no adjustments, where 
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the loss has been taken out of the profit and loss system. 
There is a feeling that everybody should succeed, and, 
if somebody doesn’t succeed, the government should 
step in and see that he does. Actually, we need not 
only prosperity but healthy economic muscle tone, 
able to take adjustments even in major industries. We 
must be careful to preserve that capacity to absorb 
adjustments and make our growth a healthy one.” 

Another big need, he says, “‘is to organize the econo- 
my to carry a large defense load. While we are gener- 
ally doing pretty well in absorbing the impact of our 
defense program, it is contributing to inflation in some 
areas by causing scarcities of some types of labor and 
materials.” This leads directly into Mr. Hauge’s ma- 
jor “prosperity problem’”—how to achieve growth 
with price stability. 

“We must determine,” he believes, “the optimum 
rate of growth desirable for our economy. Some people 
say the economy is not growing fast enough, that we 
should produce every single dollar of gross national 
product we can squeeze out. This is really a form of 
pessimism about the American system. Such a great 
rate of growth can be achieved only by the intervention 
of the government with big spending programs. 

“TI feel that the optimum we must find is a rate of 
growth that can be sustained without inflation.” 

Significantly, a similar statement was advanced by 
the Democratic-controlled congressional Joint Eco- 


REP. SPENCE: 


“How can we talk about 
controls in peacetime?” 


WIDE WORLD 


nomic Committee in its recent report on the Presi- 
dent’s economic message. 

“Developments in 1956 and current prospects for 
1957 bring into focus the problem of maintaining 
stability of the general level of prices during periods 
of full employment,” the report declared. “To curb 
general price increases, the rate of expansion of total 
spending must be held down to the rate of increase in 
real output. Otherwise, intensive bidding for resources 
and goods will drive up cost and price structures.” 

The committee cautioned that “such restraints, how- 
ever, may in the short run retard the rate of expansion 
in employment and production. It is important that 
the character of the restraints does not impair our 
ability or incentives for adding to our stock of re- 
sources over the long run.” 

At another point, the committee said it “‘considers 
the problem of achieving (continued on page 74) 
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HERE’S WHAT 
LABOR PROBE 
MEANS 


Senate committee invites 


your help in trying to 
correct these abuses of 
labor’s economic power 


THE SENATE investigation into union 
labor activity promises to influence 
congressional consideration of legis- 
lation in other fields as well as those 
usually associated with unions. 

Present laws which may be af- 
fected include Taft-Hartley, Hobbs 
antiracketeering and Sherman anti- 
trust. The impact seems likely to 
extend to welfare fund legislation 
and to the proposed expansion of 
minimum wage coverage. New legis- 
lation which the committee has an- 
nounced it will introduce to cope 
with special situations as they are 
uncovered could conceivably reach 
into even other areas. 

The objective of the Senate Select 
Committee, headed by Sen. John L. 
McClellan, Arkansas Democrat: 

To stamp out undesirable union 
practices by getting better enforce- 
ment, plugging loopholes in existing 
federal laws and, where necessary, 
write new legislation. 

The committee has a $350,000 
appropriation to carry out its work. 
Its 20-man staff is continuing to 
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lan urges businessmen «who have been made 


Information welcomed ~— Senator 


the victims of labor racketeering to bring 
the facts to the attention of the Senate 
Select Committee on Improper Activities, 









































































comb the country for evidence of 
questionable activity in the labor and 
management field. 

Some of this activity is illegal 
now, some is not. Some involves in- 
ternal functioning and gangster con- 
trol of unions. Other cases involve 
government contracts and relations 
with businessmen, sometimes includ- 
ing collusion. 

The questions already raised and 
the law or legislation affected in- 
clude: 


Taft-Hartley labor law 


Should union financial reports 
filed with the Department of Labor 
be scrutinized and made public? 

Senator McClellan, in obtaining 
contempt citations against four of- 
ficers of the Teamsters Union, told 
the Senate that some unions were 
“not filing truthful and accurate re- 
ports of their financial transactions.” 
About 230 national and 20,000 local 
unions file financial reports annual- 
ly. No check is made of them. 

Should secondary boycott restric- 
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tions be eased, as requested by 
President Eisenhower, or tightened? 

The investigation will disclose 
various secondary boycott tactics not 
reached by Taft-Hartley because of 
loopholes. 

Should Congress outlaw compul- 
sory union membership or, by nulli- 
fying right-to-work laws in 17 states, 
force more workers into unions? 

Should organizational picketing 
be banned? 

Such tactics have been revealed as 
a tool labor racketeers can use in 
extorting money from small busi- 
nessmen or forcing them to sign 
union contracts against wishes of the 
employes. Pickets in these cases are 
usually not employes. 

Should the featherbedding curb 
be tightened so as to prohibit unions 
from insisting on employment of 
unnecessary help? 


Hobbs Antiracketeering Act 


Should this law be repealed or 
softened? It prohibits extortion 
affecting interstate commerce or the 


officials,” 


Nation’s Business, 


sonal knowledge of 


are 


from 


million a year 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
“While most of our mail is from union 


members complaining of wrongdoing by 


McClellan told 


welcome any in- 


Senator 


“we 


formation from businessmen who have per- 


improper activities. 


“Racketeering materially increases the 
cost of business operations. This cost ulti- 
mately must be passed on to the consumer, 


thus involving the public interest.” 


that labor racketeering 


costs business and consumers $1 billion a 
In the New 


York area alone esti- 


$50 million to $350 


movement of goods in commerce. 
The Department of Justice used it 
to convict 89 individuals, most of 
them union officials in various indus- 
tries, during the first Eisenhower 
Administration. 


Sherman Antitrust Act 


‘Should union activities in _ re- 
straint of trade be curbed, either 
under antitrust or some other law? 
Except when they act in concert with 
employers, unions are exempt from 
antitrust restrictions by the Clayton 
Act. 

Unions are known to engage in 
various restrictive practices such as 
enforcing price maintenance, resist- 
ing use of new tools, new products 
and prefabricated articles, limiting 
markets geographically. 

A study committee of the At- 
torney General two years ago, 
although recommending continued 
union exemption from the antitrust 
law, also recommended legislation to 
cope with union-enforced market 

(continued on page 102) 
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WHAT FUT 
MANAGER 
WILL DO 


Experts peer ahead to 1965, 
find significant changes in 
development, responsibility 





In Aprit, 1965, one of your company’s executives 
will be lecturing at the state university. A member of 
a federal agency will be sitting in for him while he’s 
away. A bright nonconformist whom nobody likes 
may be assistant to the president of your firm. A 
woman could be comptroller. 

That’s a glimpse at the future of management de- 
velopment as academic and business experts see it. 
Here are some more of their predictions: 


> Your company will have a specific budget for de- 
veloping executives. You may spend time daily coach- 
ing subordinates and being coached. 


> Your firm will have a more accurate system for 
measuring everyone’s performance and potential. Au- 
thority and responsibility will be greater down the line. 


> For any important post there will be several possible 
successors, some from different departments. No one 
will know for sure who is the crown prince. 


> The foreman’s job will be sought by the college 
graduates you have just hired. 


> You will pay young, inexperienced managers fat 
salaries, but the pay level won’t rise as sharply later on. 
Top executives will get big incentive bonuses on a de- 
ferred basis. 


> Your employe relations will be tough-minded. 


“The asset which towers above all others in busi- 
ness,” J. C. Penney often declared, “is not money, not 
buildings, not land, but men.” And the essential duty 
of a manager, he said, “is to build another man to take 
his place.” 

Most companies today are aware of this. A majority 
of firms with more than 10,000 employes have adopted 
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some sort of formal executive development program 
in the past five years. In the years ahead, manage- 
ment training experts say, changing techniques, pres- 
sure on the supply of executives, closer relations of 
business, government and education and other causes 
will bring considerable changes in the management 
function and the training needed to carry it out. 

One of the broad aspects of developing executives, 
according to Earl Brooks, Professor of Administration 
at Cornell’s Graduate School of Business and Public 
Administration, is building the man not only in his 
company, but in his profession and his community. 
The executive will have to continue to educate himself 
throughout his career. He will have to keep informed 
on local, national and international issues. His obliga- 
tion to his community, government, professional and 
trade groups and the school system will grow. 

More businessmen will spend more time on college 
campuses, both educating and being educated. By 
1965, a half million college students will be enrolled in 
business courses, compared with a little more than 
300,000 today. Schools will be short about 1,800 busi- 
ness teachers, and many businessmen will be teaching 
part-time. More businessmen will be spending more 
time in class, taking new courses every few years, as 
more executive training programs are set up both in 
colleges and companies. And more teachers and stu- 
dents will work part time in plants and offices. 

There will be more systematic borrowing back and 
forth between business and government, too, in the view 
of Dr. Eli Ginzberg, professor of economics, Graduate 
School of Business, Columbia University, and study 
director of the National Manpower Council there. 

“This two-way street will become much wider,” he 
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says. Big government and growing regulation of busi- 
ness will make contacts and knowledge in each field 
valuable to the other. 

By 1965, Professor Brooks predicts, a current trend 
in selecting and promoting executives will be reversed. 

“Today,” he notes, “too much is made of the firm 
handshake, the broad smile and conformity. 

“In promoting, we tend to put too much accent on 
selecting those whom no one has anything against,” 
cautions Ewing W. Reilley, director of McKinsey & 
Company, management consultant firm, and president 
of McKinsey Foundation for Management Research. 
“Why, some companies wouldn’t have made Charlie 
Wilson an executive because he lacked gvod public 
relations,” he declared. “Often the head of things is 
the man with terrific strengths but who also has cer- 
tain limitations.” 

Great discoveries, says Professor Brooks, are usu- 
ally made in the mind of one individual who has a 
lonely insight into problems. So we have to encourage 
the dissenters as well as the team workers. In the 
future, the individualists, the intelligent searchers, the 
tradition-breakers, who don’t get along with others will 
be rewarded for their contributions. Results, not per- 
sonalities, will count. More women will be top execu- 
tives, too, Dr. Ginzberg believes. 

Ralph N. Campbell, professor of Industrial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell, agrees that “companies are 
growing toward more conformity, and it shouldn’t be.” 
But he adds that he’d be surprised if individuality is 
stressed by 1965. “It’s too easy to put people in molds.” 

Professor Brooks puts great store in coaching as an 
executive training technique. The responsibility of 
every executive, he says, is to help his subordinates de- 
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velop by example, coaching, standards of performance, 
and advice. ‘We can learn a lot from athletic coach- 
ing.” Whether in athletics or business, the coach or 
executive plans moves around the men he has, balances 
strengths and weaknesses, prepares them to meet un- 
expected situations, provides for continuity, teaches to 
conserve energies, instills enthusiasm, scouts the op- 
position, patterns corrective action to the individual. 

In coming years, companies will have budgets for 
developing executives, according to Professor Brooks. 
Not only will there be cost and quota records but de- 
velopment records. There will be audits on men as on 
money. When a president inspects a plant, besides 
asking the factory manager about production, he’ll ask 
what he’s doing to develop his men. 

Problem-solving sessions in groups and between in- 
dividuals of all levels on the job will increase. “Real 
development of skills and knowledge comes through 
accountable work assignments,” Professor Brooks says. 

“You have to tie coaching and training into real 
problems,” Mr. Reilley insists. ““Knowledge must be 
work-oriented.” The strength of a group should be 
utilized, Mr. Reilly says, because in a group there is 
playback on what is being done and how improvement 
is being made. “I hope there will be more getting to- 
gether and discussing problems, as doctors get together 
to discuss operations.” 

There is disagreement on how companies will spend 
their management development funds. 

Professor Brooks predicts fewer company institutes 
and more university-based development programs in 
the next decade, such as, for example, Cornell’s three- 
week course in business (Continued on page 96) 
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You can check 
federal spending 


Here are 6 steps which 
could help get the budget 
back to a reasonable size 


IN ALL THE UPROAR over the President’s budget and 
its effect on the economy a major fact has been over- 
looked: 
Our control over federal spending has broken down. 
The Constitution places this control in Congress. 
Any effort to get spending back to reasonable size 
must begin there. The situation is not hopeless but it 
will require a new, comprehensive and concerted ap- 
proach. 
This. approach will include at least six major 
changes. 
1. An integrated budget 
. A simplified budget 
. Unified committee action 
. Budget training for congressmen 
. New congressional rules and procedures 
. Less budget secrecy 


Our spending difficulties are understandable. Scien- 
tific budgetary development in the United States has 
a relatively short history. New York City adopted the 
first budget system in the last years of the Nineteenth 
Century. From there the movement spread to other 
local governments, and to the states. By 1920, 44 
states had some sort of budget system. 

The = first formal budget system for the federal 
government came with the Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1921. This act provided for the Bureau of the 
Budget, the General Accounting Office as an arm of 
Congress and set up several organizational and proce- 
dural requirements. 

Most important was the provision that the President 
submit to Congress each year a budget describing 
estimated spending requirements and revenues antic- 
ipated to support them. 

Since 1921 the budget process has undergone 
numerous transformations. Under President Roosevelt 
it was elaborated and refined. Through the efforts of 
Budget Director Harold Smith, the federal budget 
began to achieve major significance as an instrument 
cf executive planning and control. 
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The principal move to improve congressional budget 
control came when Congress sought to reorganize itself 
under the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 

This Act was the culmination of extensive study by 
the Joint Committee on the Organization of Congress 
—better known as the La Follette-Monroney Com- 
mittee. The Committee’s report dealt, among other 
things, with “strengthening fiscal control.” To do this 
it proposed adoption of annual federal budget totals, 
changes in the organization, procedures, and staffing 
of the appropriation committees, annual general serv- 
ice audits of each agency by the General Accounting 
Office, discontinuance of indefinite appropriations, and 
the elimination of legislation in appropriation bills. 

Some of these features found their way into law but 
benefits were limited. For example, the Act provided 
for a legislative budget, embodying the concept of 
establishing budget totals, but the time schedule 
allowed for this procedure was wholly unrealistic. 

Further, the Act did little to improve the auditing 
function and activities of the General Accounting 
Office. Indefinite appropriations are still with us and 
language in appropriation bills still lacks simplicity. 

Despite its failures, the Act is significant because 
it was the result of the only official major study of 
congressional actions on the budget in recent years. 
Similarly, it made the only recent multiple or com- 
prehensive approach to the problem of better congres- 
sional control. 

The two Hoover Commissions, by their charters, 
were limited to the study of problems of organization 
and management of the Executive Branch. However, 
since many aspects of budget control interweave the 
actions of both political branches of government, they 
made some observations regarding congressional par- 
ticipation in the process. 

The Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 
and subsequent administrative orders resulting from 
the first Commission’s report made many major im- 
provements in budget methods. 

There were other incidental benefits. Popularized 
versions of the budget are now published, and every- 
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one has an opportunity to familiarize himself with 
budget proposals. 

The second Hoover Commission also devoted itself 
mainly to the executive branch. It directed its guns 
on basic deficiencies in the organization of financial 
activities in that branch and the accounting systems 
providing the basis for budget actions. 

These experiences stress the inadequacy of the ap- 
proaches to strengthening congressional control over 
the public purse. The Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946 was too narrow in its scope and lacked political 
realism in some of the solutions it incorporated in law. 

The Hoover Commissions gave little attention to 
the problems in Congress except to point out symp- 
toms, such as a poor appropriation structure, large 
carryover balances, and an inadequate audit system, 
and partial solutions. 

But the recognition of these symptoms is only the 
first step. Remedies can come only from a study by 
personnel completely familiar with over-all federal 
budgetary processes—either practitioners or scholars 
—under the direct supervision of Congress, and with 
enlightened congressional support. Each of the areas 
which such a study might explore has appropriate and 
realistic solutions for bettering congressional control 
of spending. Some of these solutions have long been 
proposed, some tried, and some have failed for various 
reasons. However, the fundamental truth in each still 
remains. Further exploration of each can result in 
returning federal spending to congressional control 
where it belongs. 


1. An integrated budget 


No sound businessman adopting his annual budget 
would consider acting on only his sales figures, ma- 
terials figures, and so on with no thought of their 
relationship to each other or to the master budget of 
his company or corporation. Nor would an individual, 
in his household budgeting, review and decide on his 
food budget or clothing budget without considering 
his other needs and his expected income. 

Yet Congress, in reviewing and adopting the largest 
business budget in the world, does exactly this! At 
various times during its session it considers and acts 
on from 12 to 15 separate spending bills supporting 
each fiscal year’s budget. Supplementals and defi- 
ciency bills may come as much as a year after the origi- 
nal action has been taken. Nor can these bills be 
considered in relation to anticipated revenue, because 
each spending bill only covers a part of the budget. 

No one, not even Congress, knows how much spend- 
ing will be authorized for a fiscal year until the last 
supplemental or deficiency bill has been passed. 
Furthermore, no one knows with certainty whether, 
as a result of these actions, the budget will be balanced 
at the end of the fiscal year in terms of spending 
authority granted; or whether the Treasury will spend 
more than it realizes in revenues. 

Several solutions to this situation have been sug- 
gested; some have been tried and found wanting. Yet 
the importance of this problem requires that we re- 
evaluate these efforts. 

The two principal methods which were tried were 
the legislative budget provided for by the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, and the omibus appropri- 
ation bill, whose chief proponents have been Senator 
Byrd and Representative Cannon. The former pro- 
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vides for the establishment of a legislative ceiling on 
spending as a framework for consideration of each of 
the spending bills. The omnibus bill proposes simply 
that Congress consider the whole federal spending 
program at one time. It would also make possible an 
examination of spending in the light of anticipated 
income. 

Despite its worthy objective, the legislative budget 
proved politically unrealistic. Thus the omnibus bill 
provides the major hope for solving the problem of 
piecemeal budget consideration by the Congress. It 
was tried for one year, but was not continued. Principal 
objection to it stemmed from the length of time it took 
to consider it and from the power it placed in the 
hands of appropriation committee chairmen. Its trial 
did not provide conclusive evidence of its inability to 
do the job. Adopted as a part of an over-all improve- 
ment program incorporating other major features, the 
omnibus bill holds great potential in enabling Congress 
to look at the whole budget and its parts in the proper 
perspective. It holds promise of great reward to the 
taxpayer. 


2. A simplified budget 


Simplifying the budget itself would go far in allow- 
ing it to be better understood. Although much im- 
provement has come in the format and presentation of 
the budget since fiscal 1950, complexity and difficulty 
in comprehension is still a problem. 

The terminology which has grown up with the 
system should be clarified, and the number of working 
terms reduced. A legislator should not be required to 
deal with or have to understand the highly technical 
terms which accountants and budget technicans use. 
Phrases such as “authorizations to expend from public 
debt receipts,” “permanent appropriations,” “indefi- 
nite appropriations,” and similar terms should be 
avoided. 

Further simplification and understandability can be 
built into the budget by changing the organization and 
format, and by redesigning and simplifying schedules. 
Experiments by state and local governments show that 
vast improvement can be made in budget presentation. 


3. Unified committee action 


Congressional action on the budget is now guided 
by the rule of separates. Two separate appropriation 
committees, two separate staffs review the 12 to 15 
separate bills on the spending side of the budget. 
Three other committees are primarily concerned with 
the revenue side: Ways and Means in the House, 
Finance in the Senate, and the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation. Another, the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, advises on fiscal 
policy. Such an arrangement wastes time and effort, 
is costly, and results in ineffective congressional action. 

A Joint Budget Committee, adequately staffed, 
would be a feasible solution. Several prominent rep- 
resentatives and senators, among them Senator Mc- 
Clellan (Arkansas) and Representative Lipscomb 
(California) advocate this type of arrangement. 

This change would not hamper or be contradictory 
with the traditional roles of both the House and Senate. 
The Joint Budget Committee would assume the same 
advisory role as other committees, and each house 
would have an opportunity to judge spending requests 
independently—but with (continued on page 110) 
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WHERE YOU’LL FIND 


WORKERS, MARKETS 


Projections to 1965 show uneven U. S. population growth 


YOUR FUTURE markets and the supply 
of available labor are reflected in this esti- 
mate of state population changes to 1965. 
The maps on these pages show changes for 
various age groups, based on recent trends 
in births, deaths and migration. 

They point up the fact that the nation’s 
population growth in the future, if it fol- 
lows established trends, will be unevenly 


distributed. Some states will register gains 
of five per cent or more annually while 
others may actually lose population. 

Similarly, you can look for wide varia- 
tions in changes for individual age groups. 

Total U.S. population recently passed 
the 170 million mark. 

Our population is now growing by al- 
most 8 million a year. 


Maps group states by three levels to show their relative growth in three age categories of 
population. Highest level states are those growing fastest; middle level, average growth 
rate; lowest level, slowest growing. Figures show projected percentage increase by 1965 


UNDER 18 


Persons under 18 years of age will increase about 
20 per cent by 1965, if recent birth trends continue. 

Greatest increase is expected in the Atlantic 
Coast states from Connecticut to Maryland, in 
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Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Florida and in the far 
western states. Smallest increases will be in the Up- 
per New England and South Atlantic states, and in 
Iowa, North Dakota, Oklahoma and Idaho. 
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WORKING AGE GROUP 


COLO 
15, 


Working age persons (18-64 years) will increase 
about 9 per cent, reflecting the low birth rate of 
the 1930’s. Decreases are expected in five states: 
Maine, Vermont, Mississippi, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa. Fastest growing area is the Southwest. Fast- 
est growing states are Nevada, Arizona and Florida, 
each with gains of 25 to 30 per cent. 

The lower New England, southeastern mountain, 
and great plains states will show smallest increases. 


65 AND OVER 
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Persons aged 65 and more will increase about 18 
per cent. Greatest increases will be in Florida, 
Arizona, and New Mexico, each with gains of 30 
to 45 per cent. 

The southeastern states, with small increases in 
working age population, should show substantial 
gains in numbers of older persons. 

Smallest increases are expected in New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, Massachusetts and Vermont. 

—Frep D. LINDSEY 














REDS GRABBING YOUR 
BUSINESS KNOW-HOW 


IN A DESPERATE attempt to meet the 
severest test that communism has 
ever faced, the Soviet Union is now 
spending more than $100,000 a 
month to learn techniques of prog- 
ress from the capitalist economy it 
hopes to defeat. 

The communists want to know 
everything about your business. 
From the most advanced techno- 
logical processes used in industry to 
the simplest elements of office man- 
agement, the Russians want to know 
how U. S. capitalism works. 

This frenzied search for America’s 
business and industrial know-how is 
the result of severe economic stress 
which is a growing menace not only 
in Russia but throughout the com- 
munist orbit. Now—with the clear 
prospect of even stormier days ahead 
—communism is suffering from the 
ailments which Marx predicted 
would cause the fall of capitalism. 

The communist outlay of more 
than $1 million a year goes for 
books, magazines, newspapers, scien- 
tific and technical reports, and 
economic documents of every de- 
scription, produced both by govern- 
ment and private agencies. Large 
quantities of free materials, includ- 
ing copies of speeches by business- 
men, road maps, telephone books, 
publications of port authorities, and 
advertising brochures, also are ob- 
tained by the communists for ship- 
ment to Moscow. 

“One registered communist agent 
requested 10,000 publications from 
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Baffled by economic 


problems, communists are 


Kove) sebatoumnomer-heyue-vutsjee 


for solutions 


just one agency of the Commerce De- 
partment last year,” says Erwin Sea- 
go, director of the government’s 
Office of Strategic Information. 

Chances are the Russians already 
have, or will seek to get, a copy of 
the annual report of your company, 
as well as any other information 
they can lay their hands on about 
how to operate a business or industry 
successfully. You can even expect 
them to ask for a free subscription 
to your firm’s employe magazine or 
newspaper. 

Chances are, too, if you operate a 
defense industry, that someone—an 
agent of one of the communist bloc 
nations—is a subscriber to your 
community newspaper. 

The Reds have three chief in- 
terests: 

1. To obtain any kind of economic 
information. 

2. To obtain industrial and techni- 
cal know-how. 

3. To learn scientific processes. 

Here are some recent examples: 
> A steel company has been asked 
to participate in an exchange of in- 
formation on steel mill operations. 
> An aircraft company has been 
asked to send free copies of the com- 
pany’s employe magazine. 
> Another firm has been asked how 
it makes welding rods. 
>A letter requests a catalog of 
equipment manufactured for use in 
preparation of maps, such as photo- 





graphic equipment, photogrammet- 
ric instruments, surveying and geo- 
detic instruments, other apparatus. 


> An electric power producer was 
asked for information concerning 
power connections between produc- 
ers serving various areas. 


> A company was asked for a list of 
its medicinal products. 

> A letter from Warsaw said, in 
these precise terms: “Dear Sirs: 
Would you send my yours bulletin 
of telemetering with magnetic tape. 
It will be very usefull in my publica- 
tional activity. Please to accept my 
thanks in advance.” 

> A company executive was asked 
for copies of lectures on metallurgy, 
metallography and foundries. 


> A construction firm was asked for 
details concerning the process used 
for stapling ceiling materials in new 
homes. 

Sometimes a request may be ac- 
companied by some printed ma- 
terials from either Russia or a 
satellite nation. For example, one 
company recently received a copy 
of a publication entitled “‘Czecho- 
slovak Heavy Industry.” It contained 
such chapters as “Horizontal Trans- 
port Equipment in Mines,” and 
“Czechoslovak Boilers for Burning 
Low Grade Fuels.” The publication 
has numerous pages of complex 
drawings, although there is no in- 
dication of anything new or useful 
among them. 

The indication here is that the 
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publication was intended as a lure, 
to get something useful from the 
American firm. 

In the past two or three months a 
number of firms have received letters 
from Red China. Some come from 
individuals, some from libraries. An 
electronics firm got this letter from 
Peiping: 

“Kindly send us two copies of 
form 1154 on digital relay generator 
as advertised in magazines, and also 
on your newest products, if any. 
Thanking you in anticipation.” 

A number of requests for printed 
material to be sent on to Red China 
have come from a communist front 
book shop in The Netherlands. 

Other requests come from persons 
to be addressed at post office boxes 
in Europe. Some come from such 
places as the Central Engineering 
Library in Prague. 

In addition to direct purchase or 
request, large quantities of printed 
materials are sent from the Library 
of Congress and from the Smithson- 
ian Institution in exchange for cer- 
tain printed materials from Russia. 

One agency which buys additional 
materials for shipment to Russia is 
the Four Continent Book Corpora- 
tion in New York City. A registered 
agent in the United States for the 
distribution of Soviet periodicals, its 
newspaper and magazine catalog 
lists 558 Russian titles available 
here. These include such Russian 
newspapers as Pravda, Trud, Soviet 
Trade, and other publications in the 
fields of science, economics, agricul- 
ture, medicine, and art. 

In the most recent agency report 
to the U. S. Department of Justice, 
Four Continent reported that in six 
months it had paid $48,695.78 for 
the purchase of books, periodicals, 
other printed matter and records for 
sale in the United States. 

However, during the same period 
the company reports that it spent 
$177,738.34 for the purchase of 
American books and subscriptions 
to American periodicals for ship- 
ment to the communists. The figure 
jumped from $75,005.40 for the pre- 
ceding six months, during which 
time the company paid only $37,- 
736.15 for printed materials from 
Russia to be distributed in this 
country. 

Amtorg Trading Corporation, 
New York City, handles purchases 
of many things for the Soviets. Here 
are some examples: 
> The company spent $1,519.50 as 
payment for copies of Official Cotton 
Standards. 


> Shipping charges for cranberry 
picking machine, $91. 


> Freight payments for shipment of 
house, $11,209.38. 
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> Purchase of dictionaries, $145.85. 


> Transportation expenses for sam- 
ples of fish products, $10.30. 


> For purchase of various literature, 
$243.69. 


> Freight charges for agricultural 
shipment, $9,265. 

> Expenses for mailing samples, 
$36.71. 


Informed estimates in Washington 
are that between 3 and § million 
pieces of pringed matter will be 
shipped to Russia and _ satellite 
countries during 1957. Almost every 
piece will be nonclassified informa- 
tion which any person in America 
can obtain, either free or for a few 
cents. 

Significantly, it is also estimated 
that 90 per cent of Soviet intel- 
ligence information is obtained from 
newspapers, magazines, industrial 
publications, and books—nonclassi- 
fied information. 

What the Russians want are the 
keys to capitalism’s success, and 
they will go to any length to get 
what they want. 

In Russia the newspaper Pravda 
has advised Soviet scientists to con- 
centrate on trying to learn some- 
thing from their capitalist counter- 
parts. 

Although half the Soviet govern- 
ment exists solely for the purpose of 
managing state-owned industries— 
some 200,000 factories—the socialist 
system is bogged down both with 
shortages and oversupplies. 

Attempting to unscramble the in- 
dustrial confusion, the collective 








leaders—since Stalin died—have 
been tinkering wildly with the econ- 
omy. 

Alexander Nove, a noted British 
authority on the Soviet economic 
system, says: 

“The Soviet economy is under 


strain, and certain defects from 
which it suffers may prove in- 
curable.” 


Dr. Harry Schwartz, specialist on 
Soviet and satellite affairs for The 
New York Times, recently told a 
subcommittee of Congress’ Joint 
Economic Committee: 

“Russians are faced today with 
what is in many ways the most seri- 
ous political problem in their history. 

“Their people want a_ better 
standard of living and they want it 
fast.” 

Allen W. Dulles, director of the 
government’s Central Intelligence 
Agency, describes the current Krem- 
lin crisis as having three parts: 

1. Kremlin bosses are having prob- 
lems of leadership among them- 
selves. 
2. They have been having trouble 
with their own, as well as satellite, 
people. 
3. They seem unable to deter the 
continued growth of free world 
unity. 

What Moscow faces at home is a 
revolution of rising hope and expec- 
tations. 

“When a tyrant gives real hope to 
the oppressed,” says Mr. Dulles, 
“then, in the long run, the position 

(Continued on page 86) 


Russia may 
drop about 30 
industry-wjde 
managers, set up 
new economic 
districts, name 


one manager for 


all production 


in each 










MISSILES OPEN 


broad new 
market 


Weapon produces versatile ci- 
vilian products, creates need 
for companies with new ideas 


THE MISSILE industry, which began as a precocious off- 
spring of the aircraft industry, now promises to become 
even bigger than its parent. A vital and growing part 
of defense today, it will concern itself tomorrow with 
revolutionary methods of civil transportation. Already 
tracings are being made on drawing boards that will 
result in practical, manned space flight. 

Even today, missiles are as different from airplanes 
as sailing ships are from atomic submarines. Their 
design and construction turn up problem after prob- 
lem for which there is no background of experience on 
which to base a solution. 

This demand for, and application of, new know- 
how is already having two effects on American indus- 
try. In the future these effects will be even greater: 


>The missile industry offers a new, profitable market 
for a continually broadening segment of business. 


>It promises all business whole families of versatile, 
inexpensive materials, electronic gadgetry, new ways 
of doing old jobs, new ways to save time and work. 


Already subcontractors who never dreamed of the 
aircraft industry as an outlet are becoming missile 
suppliers. They include small plastic toy manufactur- 
ers, a beer firm, a trophy plating outfit, fire-brick and 
dinner-ware makers, a camera company, chemical 
equipment producers, even the home workshop. 

On the wanted list are such things as electrical com- 
ponents, cables, tubing, pumps, meters, hydraulic 
equipment, rivets, sheet metal, castings, forgings, ma- 
chined parts, instruments, gyroscopes, nuts and bolts. 
No industry, even aircraft, ever needed this equipment 
so small, powerful, light, rugged or versatile. 

Ceramics tough enough to line rocket engines and 
coat missile bodies heated to hundreds of degrees by 
the air at hypersonic flight pose problems that stump 
even experts in industrial furnace construction. Easy- 
to-work aluminum just can’t take most missile temper- 
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Test for 
industry genius 
is ICBM. 
amaat-1ec-ia@e)i 
minutes it must 
travel 5,000 
miles, land within 
two mile area 





Missile needs from business include: 


cables, tubes, electrical 
components, meters, pumps, 
castings, forgings, in- 
struments, gyroscopes, 
chemicals, more reliable 


electronic and mechanical 
equipment, more versatile 
materials than ever. 


atures. So, other metals such as stainless steel, ti- 
tanium and molybdenum crop up, each with its own set 
of special problems, such as plating, machining, roll- 
ing, welding and riveting. Molybdenum, for example, 
may have to be melted, cast, rolled and formed entire- 
ly under a special atmosphere. Stainless steel honey- 
comb must be brazed under hydrogen. These proc- 
esses are not only costly, but inherently dangerous. 

Special plastics, surprising even to the plastics in- 
dustry, promise to do jobs even these unusual metals 
won’t do. They’ll be laminated in some cases with not 
only glass fiber, but quartz and metallic screens. All 
are expensive processes now, but, developed for missiles, 
they’ll one day be standard operating procedures in all 
manner of civilian applications. 

A look at the environment, the working conditions, 
of today’s prototype and tomorrow’s production 
missiles gives a good idea of why missile needs reach 
out so far into industry; why their perfection will mean 
startling changes in our way of life. 

An extreme case is the Inter-Continental Ballistie 
Missile, ICBM. Two are under development and 
scheduled to make their test flights within 18 months. 
They are Atlas and Titan. As weapons, they are terri- 
fying. As research and development projects, they’re 
“impossible.” As production items, they’re even worse. 

Here’s what the fantastic ICBM is like: In 45 min- 
utes, it will deliver and explode a thermonuclear 
warhead within two miles of the point of aim 
5,000 miles or more away. Its 250,000-pound thrust 
first stage engines will accelerate it at maybe 100 times 
the force of gravity and send it streaking up through 
the stratosphere at many times the speed of sound. 
When the engines burn out, they and their fuel tanks 
will drop off, and the second stage engine will fire, 
giving the vehicle a new burst of speed. 

By the time these burn out and drop off, ICBM will 
be hundreds of miles into outer space. Now only the 
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Already suppliers vary 
from brewery, camera 
company, plumbing firms 
and dinner - ware makers 
to toy manufacturers, 
chemical companies, 
machine shops, plastic 
firms and radio hams 


warhead remains, a blunt hemisphere, maybe eight 
feet in diameter. It coasts up and onward like a base- 
ball knocked for an out-of-the-park home run. It 
reaches the top of its trajectory maybe 1000 miles 
above the earth’s surface. Then it begins to fall. With 
no air to slow it, the warhead picks up speed at the 
rate of 22 miles an hour every second. Ten minutes 
later when it plunges into the denser air of the earth 
it will be traveling at between 16,000 and 20,000 miles 
an hour. 

The air at its nose heats to more than 15,000 de- 
grees F, 50 per cent hotter than the surface of the sun 
and hotter than anything man has ever created on 
earth except at the heart of a nuclear explosion. The 
heat pouring into ICBM’s skin would produce power 
to supply a city the size of Seattle with electricity. 
The hemisphere glows white-hct like a meteor and be- 
gins to melt and vaporize. Two thousand feet over the 
target its lethal payload explodes. 

Acceleration in the early stages of ICBM’s flight 
would smash the ordinary household radio flat. Vibra- 
tion from the rocket engines is without precedent in 
man’s experience. Electronic equipment, precision 
gyroscopes in the inertial guidance system, valves, 
tubes, pumps that push a ton of fuel a second, flow 
meters, fuel mixers, nozzles, everything must function 
perfectly despite the severe physical punishment. 

Rockets, burning at the rate of tens of millions of 
blow torches must consume all their fuel and cease 
firing at precisely the right second. Combustion must 
be perfect throughout. If the speed is off a few miles 
at burn-out or if a mere one per cent of the original 
fuel load remains unburned, the missile will miss its 
target by hundreds of miles. For the same reason the 
angle of climb must be held within close limits. 
ICBM’s guidance system is internal, automatic and 
cannot be jammed by the enemy. But once the last 
stage drops off, guidance (continued on page 48) 
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HOW'S BUSINESS? today's 





An authoritative report 
by the staff of 

The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 


AGRICULTURE 


Due mainly to the operation of the 
Soil Bank, fewer acres will be plant- 
ed to crops in 1957 than in any year 
since 1939. What the result in pro- 
duction will be, however, is far from 
obvious. In spite of the successive 
acreage reductions during the past 
four years due to drought damage 
and production control programs, 
total crop production in 1956 
equaled the all-time record of 1948. 

USDA’s aim in this year’s Soil 
Bank is to reduce planted acreage 
of the basic allotment crops by 20 
to 25 million acres, by rental in the 
acreage reserve program. It aims 
through the conservation reserve to 
divert another 5 to 10 million acres 
from marketable crops to nonmar- 
ketable, soil-building uses. Total 
agreements put about 18 million 
acres into the acreage reserve, with 
the wheat, corn and rice sign-up still 
open. Another couple of million 
acres may be added as county and 
farm participation limits are raised 
in some areas. The total sign-up may 
fall a little short of the minimum 
goal of 20 million acres. That’s less 
than six per cent of the total U. S. 
acreage planted to crops last year. 
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For the United States as a whole, 
statistics on construction contracts 
awarded are available for the first 
time. These statistics, indicative of 
future construction volume, come 
from the F. W. Dodge Corporation. 

Contract awards in January to- 
taled $2.3 billion, an increase of four 
per cent over January, 1956. Con- 
tracts in the 11 western states, rep- 
resenting the expanded coverage, to- 
taled $521 million, an increase of 
13 per cent over January, 1956, con- 
trasting with an increase of one per 
cent in the remaining 37 states. 

Contracts for nonresidential 
buildings totaled $914 million, up 
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16 per cent over January, 1956. Res- 
idential building contracts increased 
one per cent to $817 million. How- 
ever, the number of dwelling units 
declined nine per cent to 64,313. 
Heavy engineering contracts, at 
$569 million, were nine per cent be- 
low January, 1956. Public works 
and public utilities were lower, too. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


Credit restrictions have curbed 
the upward momentum of the past 
year’s business boom, but the out- 
look for activity in the first half of 
this year is favorable. 

The Federal Reserve Board index 
of industrial production has hovered 
around 147 for the past several 
months. The gross national product 
reached a record rate of $424 billion 
in the fourth quarter of 1956, indi- 
cating strong tendencies for contin- 
ued high levels of business activity. 

Some cutbacks in plant expansion 
and government building are ex- 
pected. Construction outlays de- 
clined seasonally in January but 
still set a record for the month. Pri- 
vate spending for new homes was 16 
per cent below the previous month 
and nine per cent under a year 
earlier. Further easing in the mort- 
gage money situation is possible and 
will add to increased activity in the 
construction field. 

Passage of the “Financial Institu- 
tions Act of 1957” now before the 
Congress might lay the groundwork 
for an over-all monetary commission 
type study of relationships of all 
existing financial institutions and 
credit mechanisms. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Higher retail prices may be in 
store if proposals to cover retail and 
service employes by minimum wage 
law are adopted by Congress. 

U. S. Chamber witness before the 
Senate Labor Subcommittee op- 


posed extension in any form, saying 
coverage, no matter how limited, 
would ultimately hit all retail and 
service businesses, and hurt the lit- 
tle businessman. 

Present high costs of goods and 
labor and low profit levels mean that 
any increase in wage costs—as a re- 
sult of minimum wage coverage— 
will likely result in price increases. 

Minimum wage coverage could 
mean rise in total wage costs for 
some firms of 15 per cent or more. 

Recent rise in prices has made 
consumers price conscious. If cus- 
tomers resist higher prices, retailers 
will have to hold costs down by 
laying off marginal employes, cur- 
tailing customer services—or reduc- 
ing already slender profit margins. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports of U. S. goods and serv- 
ices abroad in 1957 will advance, if 
at all, much more slowly and their 
expansive effect upon the domestic 
economy will be less than in 1956. 

The outflow of private American 
capital abroad is likely to continue 
high—if only to complete projects 
initiated in 1956—but it appears to 
have reached at least a temporary 
peak. U. S. military expenditures 
overseas also appear to have reached 
a peak in 1956 and will decline grad- 
ually as the backlog of offshore pro- 
curement contracts is reduced. 

These forecasts come from the Of- 
fice of Business Economics of the 
Commerce Department. 

Pointing out that U. S. business 
with other nations expanded sharply 
in 1956, the OBE states that this de- 
velopment contributed to the rising 
demand for domestic production. 
The expansion of foreign demand re- 
sulted from a continued rise in for- 
eign production and incomes, larger 
foreign dollar earnings to support 
the demand, higher foreign invest- 
ments by U. S. private business, and 
accelerated U. S. government pro- 
grams to stimulate exports of agri- 
cultural commodities. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


All appropriation measures, with 
the possible exception of foreign aid, 
should be through the House by 
Easter. The real battle of the budg- 
et for economy advocates will begin 
in the Senate. 
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outlook 


The relatively effective job by the 
House in curtailing spending will be 
jeopardized. All agencies hope for 
restoration of cuts by the Senate. 

However, the Byrd budget will 
prove a significant deterrent. Its 
identification of line items which can 
be cut will serve as a rallying point 
for anti-spenders. 

General protest over size of the 
budget and the apparent helpless- 
ness of Congress to bring reduction 
and tax relief will highlight the need 
for re-examination of the congres- 
sional role in controlling the purse. 

Expenditures will take an upward 
spurt as the year-end drive to liqui- 
date obligated funds get under way. 
Rate of obligations should also in- 
crease in a last attempt to spend ap- 
propriated funds before year-end 
limitation on such activity sets in. 

Daily Treasury deposits should 
begin to show an excess over with- 
drawals by the end of the month al- 
though not consistently. Predicted 
surplus of $1.8 billion probably won’t 
begin to develop firmly until May. 


The victims of unfair labor prac- 
tices by union officials can expect 
temporary relief while the Senate 
continues its investigation of abuses 
and racketeering by union leaders. 
Although the quiz is not causing a 
complete halt to all secondary boy- 
cotts, illegal picketing and com- 
pulsory unionism demands, much 
of the pressure is lifting. 

Union lobbyists are expected to 
make fewer demands upon Congress 
until time heals the wounds and the 
unfavorable public opinion brought 
by the disclosure of certain union 
activities. Professional unionists are 
shifting their legislative tactics for 
the present, fearful that labor legis- 
lation now might strengthen present 
laws rather than weaken them. A 
classic example is the sudden quiet 
in recent demands from the Team- 
sters to repeal the Hobbs Anti-Rack- 
eteering Act. 

Union programs are merely being 
left on ice, however. Meanwhile civil 
rights legislation to protect non- 
union workmen, stricter laws to safe- 
guard neutrals against secondary 
boycotts, stronger Taft-Hartley re- 
quirements about fiscal information 
to be filed by unions and laws to 
deal with the abuses of power con- 
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centrated in some unions, are needs 
pointed to by evidence so far in the 
hearings before the special Senate 
Committee. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


This Congress is not likely to re- 
duce the percentage depletion taxa- 
tion allowance for oil and gas. 

There is the usual rash of bills 
to lower the percentage from 27.5 
per cent to 15 per cent but for once 
the Treasury Department is not ad- 
vocating a reduction. 

Percentage depletion is a method 
of returning to the owner the value 
of his nonrenewable resource, the re- 
serves of which cannot be deter- 
mined in advance. The rate should 
be proportionate to the risks in- 
volved. It must be high enough to 


give the owner a reasonable profit 


and induce him to reinvest his re- 
turned capital in the search for new 
reserves. If it is not high enough, the 
industry will languish and die; if it 
is too high it constitutes an unrea- 
sonable profit. 

Secretary of the Treasury Hum- 
phrey has recently said that he 
thinks that the rate for oil and gas 
is about right. He said: “Our new 
development of oil in this country, 
which is continually more expen- 
sive, ... has just about kept pace 
over the past half dozen years or 
more with the consumption, so that 
it looks as though this thing was 
about working out practically.” 
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Tax legislative prospects are still 
confusing. 

Senator Fulbright, and 35 other 
sponsors, proposed to give tax re- 
lief to small corporations through an 
amendment to the bill to extend the 
Korean rates of corporate and ex- 
cise taxes for another year. Before 
many days passed cosponsors began 
withdrawing. Some proposed less 
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controversial amendments, others 
just wanted out. Senator Sparkman 
and Representative Patman keep 
plugging for a graduated corporate 
tax. Jenkins-Keogh bills to permit 
the self-employed to provide for re- 
tirement funds have run into road- 
blocks. The drive of the railroad 
brotherhoods to get tax-free treat- 
ment of the funds railroad employes 
put into their pension fund is also 
meeting unexpected resistance. 

The Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report strongly urges tax re- 
lief for small business and is highly 
critical of the delay in implementing 
the recommendations of the Cabinet 
Committee on Small Business. 

And the Treasury continues op- 
posed to any tax reduction. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Hoover Commission has 
pointed out many situations in 
which the federal government is 
competing with citizens and taxpay- 
ers. Among these is parcel post. 

Even before the Hoover Commis- 
sion studies, Congress recognized 
that the government-operated parcel 
post system competed directly with 
privately operated express and pack- 
age service operated by express, 
trucking and bus companies. It tried 
to lay down rules to place this com- 
petition on a fair basis. 

One of the rules said that the gov- 
ernment service must pay its way— 
that there should be no subsidy— 
that is, the cost of performing the 
service must equal the revenue de- 
rived. It unintentionally left a large 
loophole. It failed to enumerate the 
various costs involved. 

As a result, such things as the 
postal department’s contribution to 
its employes’ pension fund and rent 
for the building space used—costs 
that private industry must pay—are 
not counted. These, and sume other 
lesser costs, are estimated to total 
$50 million a year. 
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I'M SURE GLAD 
| 
INCREASED 


MY 
INSURANCE 


TO 
THE 
FULL 


VALUE 
OF 
THE | 

BUILDING 


Would you sell your business building, 
furniture and fixtures for the amount of 
insurance you carry? No? Then you're 
not adequately protected in event of 
loss. The same applies to your home 
and household contents. To make sure 
you're up-to-date, call an agent repre- 
senting one of the Phoenix of Hartford 


insurance companies. 


WHEN YOU BUY INSURANCE BUY INTEGRITY 


Phoenix of Hartford 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Executive Office: Hartford 15, Conn. 
The Phoenix Insurance Co. 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 
Equitable F. & M. Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis F. & M. Insurance Co. 
Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 





All forms of Insurance except Life 
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BROAD NEW MARKET 
continued from page 45 


ceases. The missile is on its own; 
where it strikes has already been de- 
termined. 

Creating its tolerances in a lab- 
oratory, working with small quan- 
ties and carefully protected preci- 
sion equipment is tough enough. 
Doing it with a piece of hardware 
more than 100 feet high, eight feet in 
diameter and weighing more than 
100 tons is something else. 

Methods with which we’re familiar 
must be improved and whole new 
approaches perfected. ICBM prob- 
lems range from making pumps 
work and stay lubricated when 
handling liquid hydrogen—at a tem- 
perature of minus 424 degrees F—to 
making gold-plated gyroscopes ac- 
curate to 0.001 per cent and a war- 
head sturdy enough to remain lethal 
until the final point of detonation. 

We're trying to make ICBM oper- 
ational by 1960. But Russia’s in the 
race, too, and is known to have made 
major advances in rocketry. 

So what about ICBM defense? 
We’ve got to learn to stop them as 
well as fire them. Suppose one is 
launched toward Chicago, New 
York, Seattle, Los Angeles, Dallas. 
From the instant air defense radar 
spots this invader, assuming it does, 
only moments elapse before it hits. 
How do you intercept a meteor? 
That is perhaps the number one 
weapons system question facing this 
country today. Besides this, the 
problems of ICBM pale to relative 
insignificance. Any ideas? Your life 
may depend on them. 

Intercept radar must decide in- 
stantly if it’s actually an enemy mis- 
sile or just a meteor. In a few sec- 
onds, computers must calculate its 
course, trajectory, speed and time 
and point of impact. There is no 
margin for error or equipment fail- 
ure. Instructions must be flashed to 
anti-ICBM missiles waiting at the 
ready. They must be fired and 
guided to a sure interception, all 
within a minute or two, or a city dies. 

One missile being developed for 
this job is the Army’s Nike-Zeus. It 
hasn’t flown yet. Several major 
problems stand in the way, not the 
least of which is the kind of warhead 
it will have. If it’s nuclear, as are 
those now being distributed to the 
Nike-Ajax bases ringing our big 
cities, it might set off the attacking 
ICBM’s charge, thus guaranteeing 
accomplishment of its mission. A 
normal high explosive anti-aircraft 
charge might have to be closer than 
guidance can assure in order to do 
its job. There’ll be no second chance. 

This is one case where authorities 


are really open to ideas. Nobody 
claims it’s the final answer, but one 
solution under serious consideration 
entails loading Nike-Zeus with over- 
size buckshot and scattering it in 
the missile’s path. One of these 
pellets, it’s reasoned, would cause 
the overheated warhead to splatter 
and break apart. 

Other missiles now in operation or 
still being developed face similar 
problems. Air-to-air missiles fired 
by planes at other planes and using 
infrared or radar guidance must be 
made so they won’t jam or turn on 
the plane that fires them. Streaking 
to its target, an antiaircraft missile, 
such as Nike-Ajax, Nike-Hercules 
and Talos, may go four or five times 
the speed of sound, its skin heating 
up to 1,000 to 2,000 degrees F. But 
it has to work just as well as if it 
were cool and comfortable. Also, 
something’s got to be worked into its 
circuitry so it won’t have a nervous 
breakdown, as some have, when more 
than one plane is within its range. 

Ideas and know-how are needed in 
the beginning, but the real problem, 
and one where the American busi- 
ness community can make a big con- 
tribution, comes after researchers 
and developers have figured out 
basic principles in the laboratory. 
The real challenge and the big pay- 
off come in getting these items 
into something approaching efficient, 
practical, low-cost mass production. 
Not only is it necessary for the 
country’s defense; it’s necessary also 
in defense of the American economy. 

The challenge is compounded by 
the fact that a missile such as ICBM 
contains several thousand working 
bits and pieces. Each is vital. 

Making one pump or soldered 
connection that’s 100 per cent re- 
liable for the life of the missile is 
no real problem if expense and time 
are no object. However, guarantee- 
ing that every one of a 10,000 lot 
order are 100 per cent reliable 
presents a real production problem. 
Answer it, and one of the biggest 
headaches plaguing missile-makers 
today is cured. The Martin Com- 
pany, for example, which makes the 
Air Force’s Matador and the Army’s 
Lacrosse missiles and is the main 
Titan ICBM contractor, spends $3 
million a year solely on reliability. 

This is just one more reason 
missile-makers have had to go out- 
side the aircraft industry. For with- 
out the help of all segments of the 
industrial community, missile prog- 
ress isn’t going to be as fast as it 
could be, perhaps not as fast as it 
must be to keep America ahead of 
Russia. Neither will they be as 
cheap as they could be, nor as re- 
liable as they must be. 

The missile market demands 
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5th Avenue stores. 


58th St. 
Bergdorf Goodman Co. 
57th St. 
Piummer Ltd. 
Tailored Woman, Inc. 
Tiffany & Co. 
56th St. 
Bonwit Teller, Inc. 
53rd St. 

Georg Jensen, Inc. 
Peck & Peck 
52nd St. 

A. De Pinna Co. 
Doubleday Book Shops 





Best  & « Co. 
50th and 49th Sts. 
Saks Fifth Avenue 

49th St. 
McCutcheon’s 
48th St. 

Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc. 
48th and 47th Sts. 
Brentano’s Inc. 

Peck & Peck 
47th St. 

W. & J. Sloane 
46th St. 
Wallachs Inc. 
41st St. 

Peck & Peck 
40th St. 
Arnold Constable 
Lane Bryant Co. 
39th St. 
Doubleday Book Shops 
39th and 38th Sts. 
Lord & Taylor 
38th St. 
Franklin Simon Co. 
34th St. 

B. Altman & Co, 


33rd St. 
Wallachs Inc. 
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gives you up 
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Short cuts with Recordak Microfilming 


Latest report on how this low-cost photographic process is simplifying routines 
for more than 100 different types of business . . . thousands of concerns 


HOW FAMOUS 5th AVENUE STORES CUT 
BILLING COSTS, INCREASE GOOD WILL 


New York, N. Y. 


Take a stroll down 5th Avenue. Drop into 
any of the renowned stores and shops. Chances 
are they’re using Recordak Microfilming to bill 
charge-account customers. 


Reason for this— 


Microfilming the customers’ saleschecks— 
and sending them out with the bills—eliminates 
a description of each purchase and a listing of 
each price. Only the sales check totals and 
credits go on the bill. This cuts posting opera- 
tions as much as 85%. Complete film record of 
all accounts can be filed at fingertips—ready for 
immediate review in Recordak Film Reader. 


Customers, on the other hand, find it much 
easier to recall charges with the original sales 
checks in hand. Questions about bills are re- 
duced by as much as 80%. 

It’s much the same story off 5th Avenue— 
a few doors away you'll find Abercrombie & 
Fitch, Brooks Bros., Stern Bros., Liberty Music 
Shops...and so it goes. Not only in New York 
but Anywhere, U.S.A. For it pays retailers 
with as few as 2500 charge accounts to use 
Recordak Photographic Billing. 

Free booklet ‘‘Short Cuts that Save Millions,” 
shows how you can save with Recordak Micro- 


filming regardless of your type of business. 
“Recordak”’ is a trademark 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business routines 


eeececeseseeese © MAIL COUPON TODAY> eecececeessece 





Company 
Street 
City. State 





RECORDAK CORPORATION 

415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send free copy of ‘Short: 
Cuts that Save Millions.” D-4 


Name 





Position 
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unique service but expects to pay 
for it and has the money to do so. 
In most of the cases where civilian 
industry has helped, missiles are 
classified. But take, for example, 
the case of Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Lockheed has been studying ballistic 
missile problems almost since the 
missile business began. It now has 
the missile systems contract to de- 
velop and produce a 1500-mile Fleet 
Ballistic Missile called Polaris for 
the Navy, which expects to fire it 
from a submerged submarine within 
five years. 

Lockheed needed help in coating 
a missile nose cone used in reentry 
studies. A company whose main 
occupation was plating trophies— 
the kind you win in golf tourna- 
ments—provided the answer. In 
another case a ceramics company 
developed a way to “paint” the out- 
side of a missile to counter over- 
heating in high-speed flight. 

An aluminum company executive 
suggested a way to put this trouble- 
some heat to work. Use it, he said, 
to preheat, vaporize and pressurize 
fuels before they are burned. 

A beer firm in Denver will prob- 
ably play a major role in the de- 
velopment of ceramic materials for 
the first nuclear rockets. Eastman 
Kodak’s knowledge of films and 
optics made it a natural for a prime 
contract in the development of infra- 
red, self-homing guidance. 

Still another company has come 
up with ceramic permanent magnets 
able to withstand high temperatures. 
Elsewhere a brake-lining manufac- 
turer offers a design for a reentry 
nose cone that can stand 6000 de- 
grees F for 20 seconds, long enough 
for some applications. 

_ Rocket fuels also defy traditional 
practices. Rockets are similar in 
principle to your car’s engine. They 
get their power from burning fuels. 
Your car gets oxygen from the air 
for supporting combustion. The 
rocket carries its own. Hard-to- 
handle, dangerous chemicals normal- 
ly used only in the laboratory or in 
carefully controlled industrial plants 
must now be transported and han- 
dled in carload lots. 

Methods have been worked out for 
storing and processing these materi- 
als at places like Patrick Air Force 
Base or a rocket engine manufac- 
turer’s test stand, but a lot must be 
done before handling techniques are 
safe and flexible enough for troops 
in the field. 

Some missile problem fields where 
new ideas are desperately needed 
include: How to roll metals like 
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titanium and molybdenum to flat- 
ness and thickness requirements; 
how to make a lightweight ICBM 
reentry nose cone that can take a 
possible heat input of 1,000 British 
Thermal Units per square foot per 
second for 20 seconds; how to plate 
materials contemplated for use in 
high-speed, hot-running missiles. 
The benefits flowing from missile 
technology to civilian markets in- 
clude unbelievable miniaturization 
and reliability in nearly every line 
of electrical and electronic circuitry; 
the same for valves, pumps, flow- 
meters, and other items of missile 
plumbing; a wide range of stable 
high-temperature materials that will 
find their way into household pots 
and pans, piping, furnaces, hot water 
heaters, even the house’s structure. 
For example, after discouraging 
attempts with six-inch-thick copper 
plated with platinum, one of the 
more promising solutions for ICBM 
nose cones now under development 





Missile information 


Small businesses interested in the 
missile field can obtain information 
by writing Joseph M. McCeller, Di- 
rector for Small Business, Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 





involves the use of certain plastics 
laminated with glass fiber or quartz. 

While rocket propellants such as 
liquid oxygen, nitric acid and hydra- 
zine probably will never be used to 
power the family car, some missiles 
use ramjet engines. Metallic pow- 
ders—boron, lithium, magnesium, 
sodium—added to the kerosene or 
gasoline that fuels these engines hike 
output 30 to 50 per cent. These may 
be tomorrow’s boon to the motorist. 
Meanwhile, it’s taking some special 
know-how to work out best methods 
for getting the metal-powder-fuel 
slurries into the firing chamber in 
the way to do the most good. 

Some of the fractional and sub- 
fractional horsepower electric motors 
that have been developed for missile 
use are less than one inch long, less 
than half an inch in diameter, 
weigh little more than an ounce and 
are trouble-free under almost any 
foreseeable conditions. One day 
these and their slightly larger 
cousins may be performing all man- 
ner of jobs in home and office, built 
right into the structure and guaran- 
teed for years. Made of silicones and 
heat-resistant, non-corrosive metals 
and running on air bearings they’ll 
require no lubrication or servicing 
of any kind; may operate drapes, 
windows, garage doors, sprinkler 
systems, fold-away bars. 


Computers that fit in a water 
tumbler will make stoves really auto- 
matic and make possible “thinking” 
vacuum cleaners that come out and 
do the job while the lady of the 
house relaxes. 

Accelerated and paid for in the 
name of defense, some of these 
things have already found their way 
to the marketplace. 

The transistor is a case in point. 
It made the missile possible. But 
missile needs put it in the living 
room, the family car and in your 
office. Radios that fit in the palm of 
your hand use transistors and sub- 
miniature batteries, themselves a 
missile development. So is the caicu- 
lator that sits on a desk-top doing 
jobs that used to require a whole 
room full of equipment; and the 
hearing aid with battery and ampli- 
fier no bigger than a thimble and 
scarcely heavier. 

In the beginning the transistor 
was small, light and amazing, but 
very costly to produce. 

Missiles like the U. S. Air Force’s 
700-mile-an-hour Northrop Snark 
brought down the cost of the tran- 
sistor. The Snark’s job is to deliver 
an H-bomb 5,000 miles away un- 
aided by human control. It’s our first 
truly intercontinental missile and is 
just now going into production. 

Though considered primitive by 
tomorrow’s missile standards, it’s 
still a pretty fancy piece of hard- 
ware. It navigates itself by “shoot- 
ing” the stars, taking bearings, as 
the human navigator does. 

The Snark uses so-called elec- 
tronic brains. The design of com- 
puters to do this job was known 10 
years ago. They could probably 
even have been made small enough 
to fit in the space available. 

But they would have had to use 
hundreds of standard radio tubes. 
The heat from these would have 
melted and fused the entire circuit 
before the missile had gone a frac- 
tion of the way to its destination. 
The transistor was the only answer, 
but production was costly and re- 
liability uncertain. 

American industry set out to cut the 
transistor’s cost and to improve its 
production. The result you see today, 
manning our defenses and brighten- 
ing our lives in time of peace. 

On the industrial side, the need 
for finely machined, intricate but 
inexpensive parts, has already re- 
sulted in development of two new 
“machining” methods. One uses an 
electric spark to “nick” away little 
pieces of metal. The other, known 
as chemilling, literally etches metals 
to any desired configuration. 

Materials are already available to 
take all the heat and wear problems 
out of automobile engines. As mis- 
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the exciting design in office furniture is being done with wood 


Today’s new designs in warm, quiet wood answer the desire of modern 
businessmen for offices which are both livable and workable. And the 
preference for wood’s ingrained individuality is not confined to the private 
office. Executives are discovering wood’s talent for promoting efficiency, 
morale and good public relations in the general office as well. Whether 
replacing old desks and chairs, or equipping new space, let your office 
furniture dealer demonstrate why it’s “better business to do it with wood.” 


WITH FRIENDLY woop 


i) 


BETTER OFFICES FOR BETTER BUSINESS B 


OOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
730 11th STREET N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


sper Chair Company, J y . + Jasper Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. - per Office Furniture Company, Jasper, Ind. - Jasper Seating Company, Jasper, Ind. - The Leopold 
Burlington, Iowa - The B. L. Mz > Ch Company, Bedford, Ohio - Myrtle Desk Company, High Point, N. C. - Nucraft Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. - The Taylor 
mpany, Bedford, Ohio - Thomas Furnit Y . gh Point, N.C. - Art Woodwork, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec - Biltrite Furniture Mfg. Inc., Terrebonne, Quebec 
an Office Furn. & School Furn., Preston Turn. Ce., Ltd.) Preston, Ontario - Furniture, Ltd., St. Lambert, Quebec - Standard Desk Mfgrs., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
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Anaconda Aerial Cable keeps power flowing despite wind, ic 
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e, fallen limbs. 


Without aerial cable this plant might have blacked out 


THE PROBLEM: Winter storms are the 
number one enemy of electric power 
lines. Wind-tossed trees and ice-laden 
branches can entangle or break the 
familiar single wires strung on the cross- 
arms of poles. The weight of ice can 
snap them. Power is interrupted. 

The resulting down time and repairs 
are costly. For the many plants that must 


run 24 hours a day, loss of power can be 
even more serious. 

THE SOLUTION: Insulate these wires 
with a protective jacket and bind them 
together with a copper-coated steel sup- 
port—as Anaconda has done—and you 
have a sturdy cable that shrugs off wind, 
snow, ice and falling limbs. 

And because one cable replaces multi- 
ple wires, installations are neater. Main- 
tenance is easier. 

THE FUTURE: As the need for greater 
amounts of dependable power ‘grows, 


the Anaconda Wire & Cable Company’s 
outstanding experience and engineering 
ability deliver the needed wires and 
cables — both copper and aluminum. 
Anaconda’s other fabricating company — 
The American Brass Company — likewise 
serves industry through a complete range 
of copper and copper alloy mill products. 
Whatever your problem, whatever your 
industry —the Man from Anaconda is 
ready to help vou. Call him today. The 
Anaconda Company, 25 Broadway, New 


York 4, N. Y. 


ANACONDA 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY—THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
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siles force the development of mass 
production techniques, their cost 
will come down. 

While much of this new know-how 
and many missile products and 
techniques are still classified, a sur- 
prising amount of information has 
been made available. All manner of 
technical papers on every subject 
from ionization in the F layer of the 
upper air to the efficiency of air 
bearings and the utility and produc- 
tion problems of ceramic-metal mix- 
tures are available from Commerce 
Department’s Office of Technical 
Services, Washington 25, D. C. OTS 
can supply, on request, lists of 
papers and reports released by 
Army, Navy and Air Force as well 
as translations of foreign reports. 

The biggest and best source of 
information on how this or that de- 
velopment may fit your product 
needs, of course, is industry itself. 
It is true, however, that many of the 
developments are so new even sales 
engineers are not sure of com- 
mercial applications. It’s a condi- 
tion where a company with the right 
ideas can hit the market first. 

To become a missile contractor or 
subcontractor, the basic routine is 
much like that in any other defense 
business, with one exception. If a 
company thinks it’s got a better 
solution to any of the problems that 
now beset missileers, an interested 
hearing is assured at any of a 
number of government establish- 
ments—Army, Navy and Air Force 
development centers and the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics—as well as the scores of 
major missile system prime contrac- 
tors and main subcontractors. 

Nor is this the end. The develop- 
ment missile of today is the proto- 
type test vehicle for tomorrow’s 
rocket mail service, intercontinental 
ballistic passenger or cargo liner and 
space ship. Air Force has already 
placed a study contract for a TV 
carrying missile to circle the moon 
and return. Navy has had a contract 
in process for some time trying to 
make algae convert carbon dioxide 
into oxygen at a more efficient rate 
in order to solve that space travel 
problem. The Vanguard, a man- 
made earth satellite, is due to be 
launched within 12 months. 

The business of missiles and 
rockets is now where aviation was 
on a dull and windy day 53 years 
ago on the sands of Kittyhawk, 
North Carolina. There are profits 
and promise aplenty in the industry 
already. The future is vast. 
SEABROOK HULL 
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COMPLETE PRIVACY ; 


...Only Executone | 
combines 1 


IN THE WORLD’S MOST ADVANCED INTERCOM SYSTEM! 


@ For the first time in any intercom sys- busy. Roving employees are located 
tem you can answer calls from across quicker. You give instructions, get in- 
the room and at the same time enjoy formation without delay, yet you have 
positive assurance that no one can “privacy protection” at all times. Work 
eavesdrop on conversations in your flows smoothly. Every hour becomes 
Executone’s exclusive “CHIME- more produc tive! Executone soon pays 
MATIC’® signalling announces every for itself i in many ways. Ask for full 
call with chime and signal light—warns details. No obligation. 


that your circuit is open.* 


SAVE TIME—get more work done! 


Thanks to Executone’s “Remote Reply,” 
employees can now answer calls with- 
out interrupting their work. You get 
instant response without loss of work- 
ing time. You eliminate waiting and 
costly “call backs” when phones are ie 
*U.S. Pat. No. 2,744,966 
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Welfare waste 
can be cut 


Local plan assures that dollars 
spent on relief buy full value for 
both the needy and the taxpayer 


MANY COMMUNITIES are proving 
that improved administration at the 
local level can reverse the tendency 
of welfare spending to increase 
steadily in spite of our prosperity. 

One of these is Albany, N. Y., 
which cut 1956 welfare costs to local 
taxpayers by $761,000 or almost 30 
per cent, with the promise of greater 
savings this year. Other cities wor- 
ried about rising relief costs can use 
experience there as a checklist to 
guide their own efforts at reduction. 

Although America is riding the 
crest of its greatest boom, more than 
5 million persons are on public re- 
lief—exclusive of those supported by 
federal Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance alone. 

Public assistance will cost federal, 
state and local governments more 
than $3 billion this year. 

Public welfare spending is still 
below the huge depression totals of 
the mid-1930’s. 
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But the annual cost of basic public 
assistance programs—old age as- 
sistance, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind, aid to the disabled 
and general assistance—has nearly 
tripled since depression days. 

In fiscal 1957, the federal govern- 
ment alone will pay $1.6 billion for 
public assistance grants, 31 per cent 
more than it paid five years ago. 
Total will go up another $100 million 
next year. 

Here are some reasons for higher 
welfare expenditures and rising re- 
lief rolls during the boom years: 
> Government has adopted a policy 
of putting a floor under incomes. Not 
only public assistance but also other 
social security, workmen’s compen- 
sation and unemployment insurance 
programs are part of a firmly estab- 
lished new concept of government 
supported by both Republicans and 
Democrats. 
> The poorhouse stigma of welfare 


In 48 hours after one arrest, five “deserted”’ 
wives claimed their husbands had just returned 
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has been removed. Accepting relief 
is no longer regarded as something 
to be avoided except in desperation. 
> New federally aided programs 
have encouraged state and local gov- 
ernments to expand welfare activ- 
ities, boosting spending on all gov- 
ernment levels. A few states have 
used federal grants as a means of 
setting up broad pension programs 
with little regard for need. 

> Rising prices have boosted welfare 
payments. Medical care, now a big 
factor in public assistance, costs 
more each year. 

> Pockets of poverty have left some 
areas in economic distress despite 
prosperity elsewhere. 

> A steadily rising proportion of 
older persons in the population has 
brought a big boost in old-age as- 
sistance costs. More than 14 million 
persons are over age 65 now, and 
the number grows by 1,000 every 
day. 

> More broken homes, coupled with 
rising birth rates, have swelled costs 
of aid to wives and children left 
without support. 

Trend of welfare spending has 
shifted from a state and local re- 
sponsibility to a federally dominated 
program. 

Local governments now contrib- 
ute only about 13 per cent of total 
public assistance costs. Many up- 
ward pressures on welfare costs are 
therefore beyond their control. But 
they can go to work on administra- 
tive practices which give welfare 
funds to undeserving persons. 

Albany’s example shows how a 
community can cut welfare spending 
once government officials put -their 
minds to it. 

Like other cities, Albany had been 
plagued for years by steadily rising 
welfare costs. Per capita spending 
for public assistance climbed higher 
than in most comparable communi- 
ties of the state. 

Beginning in 1955, Albany officials 
began to tighten up on what Mayor 
Erastus Corning IT concedes was “a 
pretty loose operation.” 

Without depriving deserving per- 
sons of aid, District Attorney Rus- 
sell G. Hunt, now a Claims Court 
judge, cracked down on others. 

Several hundred prosecutions cut 
many offenders off relief rolls and 
encouraged others to withdraw 
voluntarily. Within 48 hours after 
one woman was arrested for claiming 
falsely that her husband had de- 
serted her, five other women asked 
to be taken off welfare. They said 
their husbands had “just returned.” 

Welfare officials required ll 
women claiming desertion to file 
warrants for their husbands’ arrest. 
A new employment agency in the 
welfare department found jobs for as 
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So unique in its field is the fully automatic Friden Calculator that 
it is called The Thinking Machine Of American Business 
The reason is: Exclusive features enable the Friden to perform 
more steps in figure-work without operator decisions than any 
other calculating machine ever developed! 


® At the heart and base of automatic figure-work in the e 

modern office is the Friden Calculator. And here it will be . 
always...indispensable equipment for every kind and size 

of business...the essential programmer in many IDP sys- 

tems. Watch this brilliant, fully automatic Calculator deliver 

near instantaneous answers at the touch of a key. See how 


completely it takes over everyday statistical work for pay- bri , i fh 
roll, invoicing, inventory, sales analysis, all the figuring rings you an automatic omce 
you do. Can be operated by anyone with the simplest in- Commercial Controls Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., Subsidiary 


struction. Many models, sizes, prices. Invite in the Friden ©Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


Man to show you! —sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and world. 
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When you use Azograph®—the “Sige i <S 
new, low-cost short-run duplicating “ : ~~ 


process with positive cleanliness. 
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AZOGRAPH ° OFFSET * SPIRIT * MIMEOGRAPH 
IMPRESSION PAPERS * FOLDING MACHINES 
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A. B. Dick Company, Dept. NB-47 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, lilinois 


Please send me more information about Azograph—the new, positively clean 
duplicating process. 
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many as 80 relief applicants in a sin- 
gle month. Weekly visits to govern- 
ment employment services were de- 
manded of home relief “employ- 
ables.” 

Legally responsible relatives were 
sought out and required to pay for 
their parents’ or children’s support 
according to law. Closer scrutiny of 
relief applications cut sharply the 
number of cases in which the welfare 
department was stuck with unpaid 
hospital bills. Better bookkeeping 
methods were introduced. 

Albany’s new, tough-minded, effi- 
cient welfare director, Dr. Robert 
Whalen, brought a change of at- 
titude into the department. 

“All employes are drilled in two 
fundamentals—the welfare of the 
deserving and the taxes paid by the 
taxpayer,” he says. 

Although some local savings were 
achieved by shifting 245 cases from 
categories financed by state and 
local governments alone to federally 
aided programs, the total af state 
and federal aid also dropped sub- 
stantially during the year. 

The figure, however, according to 
Dr. Whalen, is not truly representa- 
tive of the economies effected. For- 
mulas under which state and federal 
funds are granted were changed dur- 
ing the year. The real savings, he 
says, will show up in future years. 

There are other ways in which 
some phases of public assistance 
costs on a national scale will be re- 
duced or at least held in check in 
the years ahead. 

Most U.S. wage earners are now 
covered by Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance. As OASI payments in- 
crease in the years ahead, old age 
assistance cost will decline. 

General assistance payments, a 
nonfederal aid category, will hold 
steady or drop if prosperity con- 
tinues. A new system of reciprocal 
uniform support laws in all 48 states 
is aiding welfare officials to force 
errant fathers to support their 
families. 

Vocational rehabilitation efforts 
are returning many welfare recip- 
ients to employment. 

Some welfare experts urge the 
federal government to pull out of 
public assistance programs or at 
least revise and simplify aid formu- 
las to force tighter administration. 

Pressures of higher prices, exten- 
sion of federal aid programs, and 
shifts in population age groups 
which tend to keep total public as- 
sistance costs headed in an upward 
spiral emphasize the need for care. 

—CALVIN W. MAYNE 
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FIT FOR A KIN 


fae Caravans Do A Better Job! 


Camel caravans still operate in certain parts 
of the globe (and for some pretty important 
consumers), but if you had to depend on this 
form of transportation, you’d have to give up 
most of the luxuries and some of the neces- 
sities you now take for granted . . . The high 
standard of living we enjoy in this country has 
resulted largely from our development of mass 
production methods in manufacturing and 
distribution. And these big-volume methods 
have been made possible by motor transport 
... The motor truck, with its speed and flexi- 
bility, has literally become a part of the as- 
sembly line — delivering raw materials and 
parts at one end and moving out finished 
products from the other. Because of trucks, 
plants and mills can be located anywhere there 
are roads — people can live and shop wher- 
ever they please ... Your caravans — the 10 
million trucks which serve America — haul 
more than 3 times the tons moved by all the 
other transport systems combined! And be- 
cause of them your life is richer. 








AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Build ona 
tight budget 
with no regrets 





Butler die-formed metal panels make a 
tailored finish. Note neat eaves and roof 
ridge, mitered joints where walls meet roof. 


Choose BUTLER 
factory-finished 
metal buildings... 


You see more and more metal used on 
new business buildings nowadays. 
Cost explains part of it— better per- 
formance a good deal more. Butler 
adds an extra that makes metal build- 
ings even more attractive price-wise 
—mass production. This gives you the 
benefit of a highly specialized engi- 
neering staff—plus precision-formed 
members that assemble into a perma- 
nent, strong, weather-tight structure. 
Butler buildings are so economical 
that they are widely used for ware- 
houses—yet so well made you'll find 
them used everywhere for factories, 
offices, stores. Don’t sacrifice quality 
when building money is tight — use 
Butler metal buildings. Get all the 
facts from your Butler Builder. His 
name is listed under “Buildings” in 
the Yellow Pages of your telephone 
directory. Or write direct. 


eer peas™ 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


7456 East 13th Street 
Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Farm Equip . quip 
Outdoor Advertising Equipment - Special Products 





Manufacturers of Steel Buildings « Oil Equipment 
i +} Dry cil Ss Cc 2 


Sales offices in Los Angeles, Richmond, Calif. 
Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, Ala. « Mi polis, Minn, 
Chicago, III. « Detroit, Mich. « Syracuse, 
New York, N. Y. « Washington, D. C. 
Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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COMPULSORY UNIONISM seems to be 
losing support. Even strong union- 
ists begin to see its harmful effects. 

From a high point of optimism 
after repeal of the Louisiana right- 
to-work law almost a year ago, pro- 
ponents of compulsory unionism 
now are on the defensive. 

Conversely, those supporting a 
free choice among workers on 
whether to join or not join a union 
seem to be making headway. 

There are many signs of a trend 
away from compulsory unionism. 
They do not assure that the question 
is settled or indicate what the long- 
range effect will be. They are worth 
noting, however, as reflections of 
current reaction which may or may 
not have permanent impact: 


State laws:—Indiana has become 
the eighteenth, and the first in- 
dustrial, state with a right-to-work 
law. An employe deprived of his job 
because of membership or non- 
membership in a union may sue 
employer and union for damages. 
Idaho just missed passing a law. 
The issue is hot in other states. 

Two important factors in passage 
of Indiana law: 1, an effective 
Indiana Right-to-Work Committee; 
2, strike violence. 

In one strike, a worker’s child was 
shot in its crib, the victim of a bullet 
apparently intended for the young 
father, a non-striker. In another, the 
governor had to use the National 
Guard to preserve order. 


Taft-Hartley:—Labor doesn’t see 
much chance of repealing a section 
of Taft-Hartley which would nullify 
all state right-to-work legislation. 
This had topped labor’s legislative 
goals a few months ago. Hope had 
been built up by the Louisiana re- 
peal, Democratic Party platform, 
Democratic congressional victory, 
and sympathetic words from Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell. 


RIGHT-TO-WORK 
GAINING STRENGTH 


Corruption and abuse of workers’ 
rights by union leaders, disclosed by 
the Senate Select Committee in- 
vestigation (see page 34) and by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council, helped 
swing public sentiment against forc- 
ing more workers into unions against 
their will. 


National Right-to-Work:—Chances 
of national right-to-work legislation 
have improved. This contributes to 
labor’s disinclination to tamper with 
the Taft-Hartley right-to-work sec- 
tion, which now only gives states 
leeway to enact such laws. 

National right-to-work legislation 
may be tied to civil rights. Sen. 
Barry Goldwater of Arizona wants 
any civil rights law to include pro- 
tection of the right to work for union 
and nonunion members alike. 


Local laws:—Palm Springs, Calif., 
has enacted the first right-to-work 
city ordinance. Other cities are 
watching the outcome of a court test 
by organized labor. 


Inside unions:—With forced union 
membership and automatic dues 
collections, union officials are losing 
touch with the members they are 
supposed to serve. 

Louis Hollander, head of the New 
York State CIO, has publicly criti- 
cized union leaders who ignore the 
needs of their membership after they 
get a union shop and dues checkoff. 

This recalls the opposition of one 
top union leader to the union shop 
and checkoff because it opens up a 
gap between the union leader and 
the member. He prefers to have local 
officials collect dues monthly, and 
personally, and thereby maintain 
close contact with members. 

A labor newspaper in a recent 
editorial cited the union shop as one 
of three reasons why so many union 
members today are not fired up with 
union ideals. END 





sal lost. 


ical Freedom. 





CECIL B. DEMILLE, motion picture producer, has been 
banned from radio and TV broadcasting since 1944. 

He was suspended from the radio artists’ union for refusing 
to pay a $1 assessment to finance a fight against a “Right of 
Employment” proposition on the California ballot. The propo- 


DeMille still refuses to pay the $1. He is fighting to protect 
the right to work through The DeMille Foundation for Polit- 
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The New Victor Duomatic Cash Register 









Figure out what you’d expect to pay for a simple, ordinary 
cash drawer machine. . . then get ready to be surprised at 
the low, low cost of the new Victor Duomatic. It’s an item- 
adding, receipt-issuing cash register . . . backed by the 39- 
year reputation of the Victor Adding Machine Co. 


It really goes to work for you—it gives you a permanent 
record of every sale on tape and provides a printed receipt 
for your customer. It designates clerk or department, totals 
sales, and gives grand total of full-day’s cash receipts. 
Then—use it as an adding machine, any time—without 
disturbing your business total. 


Victor Adding Machine Co. 


Chicago 18, Illinois 
Victor-McCaskey Limited—Galt, Ontario 


Manufacturers of Business Machines, Cash Registers, Business 
and Industrial Systems, Electronic Equipment, Electri-Cars. 











New Receipt-Issuing Feature 
«+. itemizes purchase, takes a total, 


and issues a detailed receipt for your 
customer! 


HAND OPERATED 


ONLY $425 FOR 
ELECTRIC MODEL 


It’s an item-adding Cash Register...an adding machine! 


It’s a real beauty, too—up-to-the-minute in design, with 
a handsome Fiberglas case that won’t chip, crack or dent. 
And you can buy it for less than any other item-adding 
cash register on the market! 


For more information about the new 
Victor Duomatic Cash Register, mail the 


coupon below, or look under “‘V”’ for Bondy 8 be 
Victor in the Adding Machine section In The 
of the Yellow Pages. Yellow Pages 


Victor Adding Machine Co., Dept. NB-457 

Chicago 18, Illinois 

Please send new informative booklet on the Victor Duomatic 
and name of nearest Victor representative. 


Name 








Address 
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YOU CANT BUY THIS QUALITY 
FOR LESS MONEY! 
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Now you tell me. 

The tax man is giving you a bad time, huh? 

It’s no skin off my nose, Joe. But it looks pretty bad. 
You’re my executor, Ted. Execute! 


It’s not that easy. You didn’t leave much in the way of 
liquid assets, you know. 





Get a loan from the bank, man! 

Things have changed. It’s hard to get hold of that 
much money these days. 

But I left a thriving business. 

Inheritance taxes will change that. I’ll have to sell the 
stock for whatever I can get. Your family may lose 
control . . . you should have listened to your attorney 
and your banker. 

I know, I know. And I should have talked to the Man 
from Equitable. 

I don’t want to rub it in. But the firm could have had 
every cent it needed to pay the taxes and keep going. 
Yeah. Yeah. Yeah. 

Business insurance, Joe. 

I heard you, Ted. 


Living Insurance 
for Business 
» Equitable tes” 
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MEASURE © MORALE 


. Getting ahead in this Company is sore a matter of luck th n ability (they don’t care how good a 


worker you are) 


O 


Strongly Agree Agree \ 


3. My value to the department is recogniucd by r 


CL) (J 


Strongly Disagree Disagree 


. If I planned to work until retirement age, 1 


L O 


Strongly Agree Agree 


Undecided 


O CJ 


ecided Disagree Strongly Disagsee 


vam ment head 


C CL] 


wi Agree Strongly Agree 


\d lil ¢ to stay with this Company all the time 


C O 


Disagree ’ Strongly Disagree 


5. I feel secure in my job 


0 


Strongly Disagree 


O 


Disagree 


Undecided 


What employes think can be important to 
your business. These tips improve morale 


BusINEss and science are devel- 
oping effective tools to measure and 
improve the way employes feel about 
their jobs. 

Among the factors which underlie 
this accelerating interest in morale 
is industry’s awareness that in many 
instances it is competing directly 
with unions for the workers’ loyalty. 

Research makes it clear that: 


> Morale can be measured. 


> The factors which determine 
whether morale is high or low can be 
identified. 
> Morale can be improved. 

“Morale is the composite of at- 
titudes of a group of workers toward 
their working situation,” says Dr. 
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Herbert G. Heneman, assistant di- 
rector of the Industrial Relations 
Center of the University of Min- 
nesota. “It’s a group, rather than an 
individual, phenomenon.” 

Dr. Heneman says that morale 
problems can develop in any com- 
pany, regardless of its size or num- 
ber of employes. 

Signs of a high morale level in- 
clude low turnover, low rates of 
absenteeism, high productivity, and 
reduced waste. Indications that a 
morale problem exists in a plant or 
office can be read in such evidence 
as high turnover, a large number of 
grievances, excessive tardiness, low 
productivity, high rates of absen- 
teeism. The problem, if it exists, 


L C) 





Strongly Agree 


may be highly localized, such as a 
complaint against one supervisor; or 
it may result from a number of con- 
ditions and a large number of indi- 
viduals. 

“The only way to find out,” says 
Dr. Heneman of morale problems, 
“is to test and measure.” 


Measuring morale 


A growing number of companies 
are evolving their own yardsticks for 
measuring morale—with the aim of 
understanding the worker as an in- 
dividual and as a team member. 

The General Electric Company, 
for example, has been experimenting 
for some time with a device known 
as the Employe Relations Index, an 
important function of which is the 
determination of employe ‘attitudes 
toward working conditions, super- 
visors, pay and other factors. A 
large national retailing organization 
is working onstill another concept for 
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gauging morale. Some of the most 
significant morale research today is 
being conducted by a team of 25 
sociologists, psychologists and other 
specialists under the supervision of 
Dr. Dale Yoder, head of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Industrial Rela- 
tions Center. 

They have developed a type of 
morale test called the Triple Audit. 
In this test the Industrial Relations 
Center evaluates: 


1. Industrial relations policies and 
practices (communications, job eval- 
uation, training programs). 


2. Economic characteristics of the 
firm (profits, labor costs, sales) . 


3. Employe reactions, attitudes and 
opinions. 

The most revealing aspect of the 
Triple Audit, according to Dr. Hene- 
man, is that which deals with the 
employe’s reactions to his job, his 
fellow workers, and other elements 
which determine his loyalty to and 
enthusiasm for the firm and what it’s 
trying to do, and for his own role 
in the scheme of things. 

Some 53 plants of 19 companies 
have used the Triple Audit in 10 
years. Unions also have used it, be- 
cause, like businessmen, union lead- 
ers need to know membership views 
as a guide to shaping action and 
policy. 

A businessman expresses it this 
way: “We take an inventory of our 
physical and financial resources each 
year. Isn’t it just good business to 
inventory the attitudes of our per- 
sonnel who, after all, are the most 
important asset we have?” 

Most commonly used measure of 
morale is some variation of the atti- 
tude study. 

Many firms are using this method 
to check the effectiveness of their 
employe relations programs and to 
determine to what extent workers 
accept and work in accordance with 
the company’s policies and objec- 
tives. 

One such test is the “Employe 
Inventory” sold by Science Research 
Associates, Inc., of Chicago, at a cost 
determined by the number of em- 
ployes surveyed. 

Developed by the Employe Atti- 
tude Research Group of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the SRA Inven- 
tory has been used by more than 
1,000 companies. By means of a 78- 
item questionnaire it measures how 
employes feel about their jobs, their 
pay and their company. Combined 
in it are techniques of psychological 
test construction and those of public 
opinion polling. 

Here’s a problem typical of those 
the Inventory has uncovered: A firm 
found that employes in one depart- 
ment felt that “working conditions” 
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were bad. Investigation developed 
that, on pay day, workers in this de- 
partment had to stand at the tail of 
the line waiting to be paid. 

Frequently this meant that they 
waited out of doors in bad weather. 
The method of payment was im- 
proved and morale rose. 

In both the SRA and Minnesota 
morale tests, the answers and com- 
ments of employes are unsigned. 
This is done to insure frankness and 
to assure workers that they will not 
be identified by management. 

It is not necessary, according to 
the Minnesota researchers, that all 
employes participate in the poll, 
especially in large concerns. Sub- 
stantially the same results can be 
obtained by sampling. This prac- 
tice, in fact, is recommended to cut 
original costs and to make it pos- 
sible for the firm to conduct follow- 
up audits at periodic intervals with- 
out great additional expense. 

Cost of the surveys is almost 
directly proportional to the num- 
ber of workers involved and the 
number of cross analyses that a com- 
pany wants. Generally speaking, the 
more breakdowns a firm gets, the 
more useful the end results will be. 

Some important values of morale 
testing are these: 


1. Highlights problems. If con- 
ducted at planned intervals, and in- 
dexed for purposes of comparison, 
an attitude test can indicate signifi- 
cant shifts in employe reactions. 
When management knows where 
morale is sagging it can take correc- 
tive steps and ward off more serious 
trouble. 


2. Yields productive ideas. This is 
particularly true of so-called “‘open- 
end” opinion surveys, in which the 
employe is invited to write in sug- 
gestions for improving the work en- 
vironment, procedures or product. 


3. Aids in organizing work teams. 
Here data on attitudes toward co- 
workers comes into play. It’s im- 
portant to know in advance, for 
example, whether young people are 
going to like to work with older peo- 
ple on a particular assignment, or 
whether men and women can work 
together harmoniously. 


4. Permits employes to blow off 
steam. Some firms say this value 
alone has been great enough to jus- 
tify the expense. 


It’s dangerous to try to guess what 
workers are thinking, and what their 
true level of morale is, warns Dr. 
Heneman. He and other researchers 
believe that the top executive, be- 
cause of his relative isolation, often 
is the worst possible judge of worker 
attitudes toward conditions in the 
plant or office. The president of a 









STUDY TIPS 


Consult the unions, 
when they are involved, 
to ensure right answers 


ETI taloM ey-li le) mm ole).4 
so employes can see 
it’s confidential ~ 


ahielansm ie) 4.¢-145 
of survey findings, 
but don’t interpret 


Discuss findings 
at clinical session, 
plan corrective steps 


small manufacturing concern gloated 
about how he had raised morale of 
his workers by installing a new ven- 
tilating system in his plant. An atti- 
tude test of his employes showed that 
the new ventilating system was suck- 
ing in foul air from a nearby dump. 
Result: Morale was at an all-time 
low. 

Nevertheless, there are cases— 
particularly those involving smaller 
firms in which relationships are 
closer because of a smaller number 
of workers—where management has 
had a fairly accurate idea in advance 
of what an attitude survey would 
show. In these cases the results are 
valued for the job improvement sug- 
gestions which they draw from 
workers. 

If an attitudes survey is to be truly 
useful to all parties concerned, cer- 
tain preconditions should be met. 

Management must understand 
that the results of the survey are not ¢ 
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MEASURING MORALE 


continued 


to be used as a weapon against the 
employes. Some firms have made 
surveys for the sole purpose of pin- 
pointing individuals whom _ they 
suspect to be troublemakers. This 
can backfire. Once the workers learn 
that the motive is something besides 
a sincere desire to gather informa- 
tion with which to improve employe 
relations, they lose confidence in 
management. 

Furthermore, it should be made 
clear to employes that all answers 
will be regarded as confidential. 

Another important early step, ac- 
cording to Dr. Heneman, is to in- 
form the union, in instances where 
unions are involved, that a survey 
is to be made. 

“If you don’t do this,” he explains, 
“the word may get out from the 
union to the employes to give bum 
answers—and then the data in your 
morale study has to be discounted.” 

The next step is the testing. This, 
in cases where the Minnesota Triple 
Audit is used, is handled by a resi- 
dent staff member from the Indus- 








trial Relations Center or a visiting 
staff member from another univer- 
sity. Working with the company, 
the researchers find an appropriate 
place for the testing, explain the test 
to the employes who are to take it 
(stressing Minnesota’s interest in 
basic research in the morale field), 
and then conduct the survey, plac- 
ing the results in ballot-type boxes 
which are sent back to the univer- 
sity for analysis and tabulation. 

The mailing of the ballot box is 
important. In some cases workers 
have followed the person responsible 
for mailing the box to the post office. 
They suspected that management 
would try to open the box and 
analyze handwriting in an effort to 
single out individual workers. 

After the test is held, the Indus- 
trial Relations Center sends a simple 
report of the results to employes, 
merely giving results without inter- 
pretation. 

“‘We make a more complex report 
for the firm,’ Dr. Heneman points 
ia tiles siete out. “This involves what we call a 
iba bet clinical session, at which staff mem- 
bers look at the facts and figures and 


No Glare, No Strain — Record Keeping} thea interpret what the findings 


show. 


“Then we attempt to make recom- 
mendations. In many cases we can 
only tell the firm what is wrong or 
pinpoint areas of trouble. Our sur- 


vey may not be complete enough so 


















































ON HAMMERMILL PAPER that they can trace them down.” 
EEE SOD a NATIONAL In some cases the center’s staff 
B BOOK MPANY, HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS, . 
MAKERS OF LOOSELEAF, BOUND BOOKS AND VISIBLE RECORDS FOR 113 YEARS. representatives are asked to meet 
AVAILABLE AT OVER 4000 NATIONAL BLANK BOOK DEALERS. with the company’s board, execu- 
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to assist your plant 


117 
. Helping 
Hands... 


expansion 


in BOOMING GEORGIA 


THE 117 CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE in 
Georgia communities and their 20,000 busi- 
ness-industry members join the State in inviting 


you to locate here . . . where you'll increase 
profits by saving on production and distribution 
costs! 


In Georgia, you will be within economical, 
short-haul distance of diverse raw materials 
and a growing market of 22 million consumers. 
Low-cost power and water, mild climate, liberal 
state and local tax considerations, and efficient 


labor will cut production costs. And living? 
You'll love it here, where there’s everything 
you need for happy working and living! 

Immediately available in Georgia are scores 
of excellent sites, many on large rivers, and 81 
community-established corporations to erect 
new plant and warehouse buildings on favor- 
able lease or lease-purchase agreements. 

Call, wire, or mail the coupon below for free 
community surveys and Georgia industrial site 
information sent in strict confidence. 


This message sponsored by: the State of Georgia, and Chambers of Commerce in the following communities: 


Adel Alamo Albany Americus Ashburn Athens Atlanta Augusta (committee of 100) Bainbridge Baxley Blakely Carrollton Cartersville 


Chipley Columbus Conyers Covington Dahlonega Dalton Decatur Douglasville Dublin East Point Elberton Fitzgerald Ft. Valley 
Franklin Gainesville Gordon Greensboro Greenville Griffin Hiawassee Homerville Jesup Jonesboro McDonough McRae 
Macon Madison Marietta Milledgeville © Monroe Montezuma Moultrie Newnan Perry Quitman Rome Sandersville Savannah 
Savannah Beach Statesboro Sylvania Thomaston Thomasville Valdosta Vidalia Warner Robins Waycross Winder Union Point 


seeceeeeeee MAIL CONFIDENTIAL COUPON TODAY!---++esesee 


G eor gi a Scott Candler 


Georgia Department 
of Commerce 


Wee Yoo 


woo \ FOPWOLO 






100 State Capitol 
Dept. GC47 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 





Secretary of Commerce 


Rush me details on Georgia’s industrial oppor- 


tunities! Specifically: 











Name. ____ Position 


























Say now! Every modern feature? 


It’s today’s 
Burroughs 
Ten Key. 








My, my! Minus amounts and 


credit balances in red? ee 
SN 
- OO 
\S oe 
It’s today’s 


Burroughs Ten Key. 
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Yes! Yes! Yes! 
I told you it’s today’s 

Burroughs 
Ten Key! 


Honestly! Some guys never get the word. About how quickly and quietly its 
new “‘BalanceTouch” keyboard puts ‘t through its paces. And maybe there’re 
even a few who don’t know it’s even faster! Or, that it comes in your color choice 
of Sea Mist Green, Alpine Blue, Capri Coral and Amber Gray. Well, we know 
better—and so do you. For a complete demonstration, just phone our near- 
by branch office or dealer. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs Ten Key 


Adding Machine 





















MEASURING MORALE 


continued 


tive officers or other members of 
management, to discuss the findings 
and proposed steps for correction. 

“Companies which use the Triple 
Audit have an obligation to tell their 
employes what the results showed,” 
continues Dr. Heneman. “They 
have an obligation to try to make 
changes insofar as practical from 
results of the survey.” With these 
factors in mind, firms often utilize 
the feedback principle. The top 
management group explains the re- 
sults of the survey to middle man- 
agement, which passes the word to 
supervisors, who explain it to the 
rank and file employes. These dis- 
cussions not only interpret what the 
survey found, but also provide for 
reverse feedback, so that suggestions 
can flow up from lower groups. 


Morale factors 
can be identified 


Science Research Associates says 
that its experience does not indicate 
that morale problems fall into any 
definite pattern. There are wide 
variations between firms. 

However, research by the Minne- 
sota Industrial Relation Center 
shows that rank and file employes 
generally rank the following factors 
as morale problems in this order: 
1, communications, 2, general mo- 
rale, 3, hours and pay, 4, supervi- 
sion, 5, working conditions, 6, type 
of work, and 7, attitudes toward co- 
workers. 

Supervisors list them in this or- 
der: 1, communications, 2, general 
morale, 3, supervision, 4, hours and 
pay, 5, working conditions, 6, atti- 
tudes toward coworkers, and 7, type 
of work. 

Although both the supervisors and 
workers rank communications as the 
biggest morale problem, the Indus- 
trial Relations Center’s research 
team is not ready to say that a 
simple increase in the amount of in- 
formation communicated to em- 
ployes is the answer. In fact, IRC’s 
research to date fails to show any 
connection between the amount of 
information which employes possess 
and their morale. 


Morale test results 
should be followed up 


What happens in a company as 
the result of a morale survey? 

The answer is—many things. If 
supervision shows up as one of the 
low areas, the firm may start super- 
visory training programs. If com- 
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Ask for Acetate Windows 


Don't let envelopes with half-blind windows spoil the impression 


you make on your customers. Remember, every letter you mail... 
every statement you render should build prestige for your business. 


Just ask for the clear window . . . acetate windows in your next 
order of envelopes . . . the additional cost is negligible. Specify acetate 
through your stationery supplier. Celanese Corporation of America, 
Plastic Division, Dept. 143, 290 Ferry Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
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need? 


Witn the present condition of the money market, 
executives who use COMMERCIAL CREDIT’S method of 
supplementing working capital are placing added impor- 
tance on the fact that funds obtained from COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT are not subject to calls or renewals. 


As a user of COMMERCIAL CREDIT’s Commercial 
Financing Plan, you can move ahead with confidence that 


funds will be available to you continuously as needed. You 


will know that if you need additional cash to handle increased 
sales, you will be able to get it. Money is usually available 
within 3 to 5 days after first contact. No interference with 
management. No preliminary costs. The one reasonable 
charge is tax deductible. 


For additional facts, contact the nearest COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT CORPORATION Office listed below. Just say, “Send 
me more information about the plan described in Nation’s 
Business.” 


BALTIMORE 1; 200 W. Baltimore St. « CHICAGO 6; 222 W. Adams 
St. ¢ Los ANGELES 14; 722 S. Spring St. » New York 17; 100 E. 
42nd St. ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 6; 112 Pine St. 


Consult 
COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT 


Capital and Surplus 


over $200,000,000 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY’S subsidiaries, during 
the past year, advanced over one billion dollars to manufac- 
turers and wholesalers to supplement their cash working 
capital. The total volume of its finance subsidiaries 
amounted to over three and one-half billion dollars. 


Will you be 
of the 
oo cash you 
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continued 


munications shows up as a factor 
undermining morale, the company 
may launch new programs for im- 
proving communications. 

The Green Giant Company of Le 
Sueur, Minn., a large vegetable can- 
ning operation, affords a good case 
study of what happened as the result 
of Triple Audit. 

“Green Giant uses Triple Audit, 
including the attitude surveys, as 
a major yardstick for evaluating 
their industrial relations program,” 
says Dr. Heneman. “They use it also 
to determine how well changes made 
on their program are operating. 

For example, Green Giant found 
through a Triple Audit that there 
was much dissatisfaction among its 
employes over “long hours.” 

“By careful planning,” Dr. Hene- 
man recalls, “the company was able 
to shorten working hours without re- 
ducing the workers’ take-home pay. 
This led to an increase in produc- 
tivity.” 

Follow-up surveys showed that the 
changes had improved morale. 

“In another instance Green Giant 
found that supervisors in one divi- 
sion were not too well regarded by 
employes and some members of 
management. They changed the 
supervisors and morale shot up.” 

I. D. Schlaefer, personnel as- 
sistant at Green Giant, says of the 
Triple Audit: ‘The survey serves 
as a control mechanism to evaluate 
the adequacy of our personnel poli- 
cies and practices and at the same 
time gives us information to back up 
our suspicions of sore spots in vari- 
ous locations. 

“The survey covers all our em- 
ployes in a given area, the only 
breakdown being between super- 
visors and nonsupervisors. Since all 
answers are anonymous, responses 
are frank and direct and offer a 
truthful picture of the situation. 

“Since we started our surveys on 
a staggered basis, we will be giving 
the Triple Audit in various locations 
at different times and therefore keep 
in constant touch with our employes’ 
reactions to our policies.” 

In another instance the Industrial 
Relations Center worked with a 
trucking firm with about 400 em- 
ployes. The survey showed terrific 
dissatisfaction with supervision. As 
a result of that finding—and low 
findings also for communications 
and working conditions—the com- 
pany began a series of improvement 
programs. The supervisors wrote 
policy manuals and did a lot of su- 
pervisory training. 

“The company swears by the re- 
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Blueprint for A Better Office...Today 


za, Correlation” 


. if by STEEL AGE 





Picture yourself in an office like this . . . deliberately planned to give 
you the superb working comfort and efficiency you want today—and all the extra work space 
you'll need tomorrow! You can expand individual color-styled Correlation desks and 
companion pieces to meet every new space need .. . or combine them to form dozens of job-tailored 
work stations in every department of your company. Correlation is office furniture you can’t | 
outwork or outgrow! @ Call your Steel Age Dealer today for the complete story on this 
dynamic new concept in modular desk planning. Mail coupon for new 
full color Correlation Brochure. 
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Corry-Jamestown Manufacturing Corp. 
Dept. C 2, Corry, Pa. 


Please send me a free copy of your 





new “Correlation” brochure 

The Quality Choice of Modern Offices ne Ee Aaa 
CORRY-JAMESTOWN MFG. CORP. COMPANY- 
Branch Offices: Atlanta « Boston « Chicago « Dallas 
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EATON 


PAPER 


“Frankly, I thought you were 
a little older.” 


CORPORATION 


That's the advantage of using a paper with the impressive, 
quality appearance of Eaton’s Diamond White Bond—it 
gains immediate acceptance! Here is the whitest-white 
typewriter paper ever made! Gives a new crispness and 
brilliance to all typing. In 100-sheet packets and reams; all 
weights; business and executive sizes. At your stationer’s. 
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MEASURING MORALE . 


continued 


> 


sults,’ says Dr. Heneman. “They 
even tell us that productivity is up.” 

In a survey for a large department 
store, the Minnesota researchers 
found that cleanliness of working 
space was a much greater problem 
than management thought it to be. 
This was especially true in the case 
of several buyers and supervisors 
whose offices were in untidy, isolated 
parts of the store. 

Another problem the management 
faced was introduction of partial 
self-service. 

According to Dr. Heneman, the 
attitude survey helped the manage- 
ment win the confidence of the em- 
ployes to use of self-service even 
though it meant laying off 300 
people. As a result the firm now 
does a greater volume with 800 
employes than it did with 1,000. 

“The results in connection with 
the self-service innovation,” says 
Dr. Heneman, “prove that a morale 
study can be useful in helping ac- 
complish new things, to prepare a 
climate for their acceptance as well 
as to diagnose existing problems.” 

Dr. Heneman says that, although 
any firm can have morale problems, 
the Minnesota research indicates 
that these problems are most likely 
to show up in companies with be- 
tween 100 and 500 employes. 

He believes they arise because a 
little business got big and the busi- 
nessman who started it found, after 
he got up to 100 people or there- 
abouts, that it was increasingly diffi- 
cult to keep his finger on the pulse. 

One reason why the larger firms’ 
employes show up with higher 
morale scores than the employes of 
smaller firms may be that most large 
firms have personnel departments 
and other specialized groups to deal 
with employes; that they are able to 
give training programs in human 
relations. 

Dr. Heneman cautions that morale 
building should not be undertaken 
just for its own sake—it must be 
related to the total employe rela- 
tions program. Thus, a firm might 
grant three-hour coffee breaks and 
make a lot of secretarial and clerical 
workers happy—but what would 
that do to productivity? 

“A company should try to reach a 
level of morale which will enable it 
to carry out its chief personnel ob- 
jectives, whether they be cutting 
turnover, decreasing absenteeism or 
increasing productivity.” 

On the subject of productivity and 
its relationship to morale—the Min- 
nesota view is that, although there 
is some evidence of a relationship 
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~7N%¢ EDWARD EVERETT HORTON 
t<, Currently Starring With 
> His Own National Company 
in a Repertoire of Plays 
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Mr. Horton’s quiet nonsense 
brings down the house 


When Edward Everett Horton does his 
famous take-off of a bewildered man 
grappling with life, audiences howl 
with noisy, happy laughter. But noise 
in your office is out of place. Jangling 
phones, clattering typewriters, buzzing 
conversation... they all cause errors 
to mount. Office noise (and this is a 
proven fact) can cost you money! 


Gold Bond® Travacoustic ceilings keep 
offices quiet. Travacoustic® tiles sponge 
up distracting noise. Lightweight, easy 
to install, they resemble travertine stone 
and are just as fireproof. Travacoustic 
ceilings have a smart, “custom-made” 
appearance, because no two tiles carry 
the same surface markings. They clean 
easily with a vacuum-cleaner attach- 
ment. And Travacoustic Tiles can be 
painted again and again without affect- 
ing sound absorption. 


FREE—Noise Reduction Kit—It’s packed 
with suggestions on how to reduce dis- 
tracting noise in offices, stores, fac- 
tories, homes. Contains photos and 
case histories of how stubborn noise 
problems were solved. Mail coupon 
now for free kit. No obligation. 


gy 4 \SEND FOR FREE KIT — ——— — 
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104 leading 


advertisers tie-in 
with Yellow Pages 
emblem promotion! 


The Yellow Pages emblem will be displayed 
by 104 leading advertisers in their 
April ads appearing in Better 
Homes and Gardens, Life and Sat- 
urday Evening Post. It’s part of a 
continuing Yellow Pages emblem 
promotion. In these same maga- 
zines, Yellow Pages emblem ads 
feature names of participating 
advertisers. 


These 104 advertisers are among the hun- 
dreds who have been using Trade 
Mark Service in the Yellow Pages to 
direct prospects to their dealers. 


Now, to make their national adver- 
tising even more effective they are 
displaying the Yellow Pages emblem 
in their ads to guide prospects to 
their authorized dealers. 


2,000,000 colorful mailing pieces prepared 
for participating advertisers, will 
alert their dealers to the local sales 
impact of the Yellow Pages emblem. 


Telephone Companies are promoting the 
Yellow Pages emblem in their com- 
munities: in newspapers, TV and 
billboards. Retailers too, display the 
emblem to get more business. 
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Look for these emblems in 
Better Homes and Gardens 
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‘The Yellow Pages emblem is your sign 
of quick, convenient shopping. Here are 
some leading adverbsers displaying this 








emblem in their ads to help you locate 
their suthorized dealers. Look for & in 
magazines, in newspapers, on TV and on 
billboards to make your shopping easy. 
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This Better Homes and Gardens 
spread in April... another in the 
Post, April 6, and a full page in 
Life, April 1...feature the names 
of advertisers using the Yellow 
Pages emblem. 


2,000,000 colorful mailing pieces 
announce the tie-in promotion to 
dealers of participating firms. 
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between what workers think and feel 
and their productivity, it is not 
always clear cut and needs much 
more research. The problem of de- 
termining the relationship has been 
complicated by the fact many firms 
do not keep productivity records. 

While morale measurement and 
testing is gaining in popularity in 
U.S. industry, there are still some 
hard pockets of resistance—business- 
men who consider it all so much 
hokum or, as one executive ex- 
pressed it to Dr. Heneman, “I don’t 
want this thing because it will give 
my workers ideas.” Other executives 
resent the inference that they can’t 
size up their people. Others fear 
change—and the changes they’I!] have 
to make because of survey results. 

Why, then, is attitude testing 
catching on so? 

Dr. Donald G. Paterson, professor 
of psychology at the University of 
Minnesota and a member of the staff 
of the Industrial Relations Center, 
says intensive management interest 
in morale measurement is really a 
post World War II phenomenon, 
spurred by wartime morale work in 
the armed services and nurtured by 
earlier research by such firms as 
Western Electric and such individ- 
uals as the late J. Davis Houser 
and Charles C. Stech, who pioneered 
in the 1920’s with the sampling of 
opinions of employes and customers. 

The importance of periodic morale 
check-ups cannot be overempha- 
sized, according to Dr. Heneman. 
It’s just as important, he says, as a 
periodic health examination. “After 
all, one physical examination isn’t 
enough to state your health for a 
lifetime.” 

Is it necessary, in the final analy- 
sis, that management concern itself 
about morale? Dr. Heneman says 
it is. He feels it’s important to check 
the morale of all workers. 

“The audit of employe attitudes 
is, we feel, a valuable management 
tool,” Dr. Heneman says. ‘Unless 
the work team shares a common set 
of objectives, goals, opinions, beliefs 
and feelings, it will be hard for its 
members to work as a consistent and 
effective unit. Ignorance on the part 
of the leaders as to what the members 
of the work team think and feel, can 
seriously impair efforts to lead that 
work team effectively.” END 


REPRINTS of “You Can Measure 
Morale” may be obtained for 10 
cents a copy or $7.50 per 100 post- 
paid, from Nation’s Business, 1615 
H Street N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Please enclose remittance with order 
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SEE HOW THOUSANDS OF BUSY EXECUTIVES SPEED COMMUNICATIONS WITH PENCIL JOTTINGS AND VERIFAX COPIES 


No trick to breeze through half your —_—you.” “Bill . . . Jack—note this.” Free—new Don Herold booklet. Famous 
mail without dictation and typing. In a minute your secretary will — cartoonist-humorist’s booklet, “How I 
When a letter asks questions—jot have Verifax copies on their way. Learned the Verifax of Life,” has laughs 
the answers in margin and mail a (She can make 5 of these errorfree —and work-saving np sig Frege ~r 
Verifax copy as your reply. When a ___ copies in 1 minute for just 24%¢ each. ) Fe ithe — oe page. Etow a 
: : 1e “quoting” habit + How to do “all- 

report refers to several departments Lots of short cuts like these! day” re-typing jobs in 20 minutes - How 


—jot “Joe, this (paragraph) concerns Chances are your savings the very t make an offset master in 1 minute. 
first month—on dictation and typing —_ Mail coupon. Or phone nearest Verifax 
alone—will pay for your Kodak Veri- __ dealer, listed in “yellow pages” under 
fax Copier. (Priced as low as $148.) —_ photocopying equipment. 


erifax Copying 
DOES MORE...COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 


—_—-———————~——-—-— MAIL COUPON TODAY —-———— 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division / 
343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. , 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of Don Herold’s 56.4 
new booklet “How I Learned the Verifax of Life.” 


ONLY $148... . Kodak’s new Verifax Name Position 
Signet Copier makes 5 copies in 1 min- 
ute for just 24%¢ each. Even one-man 
offices report saving its cost the very 
first month! Thousands in use. Pays to 
have one in every department. City State 
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Distriburorships 


Esther Williams Offers 
Big Profit Opportunities for 
Aggressive, Able Businessmen 









A once-in-a-lifetime opportunity 
for substantial, successful men to 
start on the ground floor of a 
mushrooming business. You 
would become a franchised dis- 
tributor of Esther Williams 
Swimming Pools, stocking and 
selling to dealers in an exclusive 
area. 


The swing to backyard living has 
made swimming pools the sec- 
ond fastest growing industry in 
the United States. Esther Wil- 
liams Pools are new-type, per- 
manent, concrete, in-the-ground 
pools that sell as a package, in- 
cluding filter, diving board, lad- 
der, etc. Durable, beautiful . . . 
the best pool value on the market 
.-. exclusive features make them 


easy to sell. Your dealers make over 


$1000 profit per pool. 





C/ 


Esther Williams, the Biggest 
Name in Swimming Pools. Dy- 
namic national advertising in 
magazines, television and news- 
papers — the biggest promotion 
in the industry — supports your 
efforts. Specialists help you set 
up dealers’ sales, installation and 
promotional operations. Full lo- 
cal support for your dealers — 
advertising, sales aids and color 
movie of Esther Williams and 
the pool — builds volume sales. 


Distributors Being Appointed 
Now. The biggest swimming pool 
season ever is just ahead. Quick 
action gets you started in time to 
make maximum profit the first 
year. Capital required: $10,000 
to $100,000, depending on area 
potential. Write today for full 
information. Please give full de- 
tails about past business success 
and area for which you could 
be responsible. 


Dealer Openings 


Our distributors are’ now lining up dealers. If interested, write to see if your 


area is open, giving qualifications. For fast action address ‘Dealer Director." 


International Swimming Pool Corp. 


Exclusive Manufacturer of the World-Famous Esther Williams Pools 
Esther Williams, President 
39 Court Street, White Plains, New York 
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CONTROL TALK 
continued from page 33 


and maintaining price stability one 
of the most urgent facing the coun- 
try in both the short and long run.” 
It promised to follow developments 
in this area closely. 

How does the government try 
to hold down inflationary pres- 
sures without dampening economic 
growth? At the request of NATION’s 
BuSINEss, a top Administration of- 
ficial enlarged on the thinking that 
went into the President’s various 
statements. Here is what he said: 

“There are four ways by which 
price stability can be achieved in 
an atmosphere of great economic 
growth. 


> “First, you can use direct controls. 
Not many people in this country 
argue for them, although in some 
free countries—England, for ex- 
ample—they are a live political 
issue. At any rate, we don’t think 
much of them. 


> “Second, you can use monetary 
and fiscal policy to restrain inflation. 
This is a keystone in our approach, 
and the so-called ‘tight money’ 
policy of the Federal Reserve Board 
has had a good effect. 


> “Third, you can rely to some ex- 
tent on the forces of competition. 
This we are also doing. Competi- 
tion among sellers in a free economy 
is a great foe of inflation. 


> “Fourth, you can call upon the 
interested parties—labor and man- 
agement—to exercise restraint in 
their own self-interest. That is what 
we are doing now.” 


This official conceded that there 
had been some feeling that the 
President’s call for labor-manage- 
ment restrain was a naive approach. 
But he pointed out: 

“Past experience has proved that 
labor leaders and businessmen can 
recognize the implications of the 
question: ‘Will you play for all you 
can get now, or will you look ahead 
a year or two?’” After the war, he 
pointed out, when consumer demand 
for many items was near-hysterical, 
many companies and unions could 
have forced through much higher 
price and wage increases than they 
actually did. 

“The decisions,” he said, “were 
not taken then on the basis of ‘how 
will I be doing six months from 
now?’ but rather ‘how will I be do- 
ing several years from now?’ ” 

How is the desired self-restraint 
to be applied today? In the ordinary 
course of business, the official ex- 
plained, there are demands by labor 
and counterproposals by manage- 
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Erection of steel framework during initial construction of Reading Tube’s new multi-million dollar plant at Ontelaunee, Pennsylvania. 


THERE MUST BE A REASON... 


Reading Tube Corporation 1s building its new 
96,000 sq. ft. casting and fabricating plant 


“Our company is indeed familiar with 
Pennsylvania,’’ says Mr. Martin 
Mack, President of Reading Tube 
Corporation, “‘since virtually our en- 
tire history of copper and brass tubing 
manufacture has been written in 
Reading, Pennsylvania. During the 
five years prior to 1956, our sales 
grew from $11,000,000 to more than double that figure, 
thereby requiring frequent expansion of our facilities. We 
consistently chose to grow in Pennsylvania because of the 
Keystone State’s manifold advantages for industry: 





1. “Pennsylvania is located in the heart of industrial America. 


2. “In Pennsylvania and her neighboring states, we find an 
abundant and reliable supply of materials vital to our 
operation. 

3. “Reading Tube, in common with other Pennsylvania com- 
panies, enjoys the services of a highly skilled and intelligent 
labor force. 


IN PENNSYLVANIA 


4. “Not least important is the warm welcome Pennsylvania 
communities have for industry. We have been made to feel 
‘at home’ in the Reading area. 


“All these factors were considered in planning our latest 
expansion. This, our second plant, situated on a 95-acre site 
close to our present location, promises to add substantially 
to the company’s sales and earnings potential. It also repre- 
sents employment opportunities for about 400 men and 
women, and another step forward in the planned growth of 
Reading Tube Corporation.” 


Your company can benefit by these and similar advantages 

offered in many Pennsylvania communities. For free copy of 

**Plant Location Services” booklet, or for details on how the 

PENNSYLVANIA PLAN can provide 100% financing for your new 
plant, write or call: 

Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 

Main Capitol Building, 559 State Street 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Phone: CEdar 4-2912 


Special reports and tabulations, tailored to your specific location requirements, will be 





Sites—Acreage, topography, util- 
ity services, photos, maps; indus- 
trial districts. 
Financing—Community-state in- 
: dustrial building program, lease- 
Transportation—Water, rail, purchase, commercial credit. 
truck, air transit time, costs. Materials— Metals, industrial 
Buildings — Availability, sizes, chemicals, wood, textiles, farm 
location, descriptions. products. 


Labor—Availability, skills, rates, 
surplus areas. 


Markets—Consumer, industrial 
product, state, regional. 





prepared upon request by engineering and economics specialists, covering: 


Industrial Representatives Available for Inspection Tours, Conferences and Consultations 





Minerals— Location, reserves, 
potentials, analyses. 


Water—Quantitative, qualitative 
analyses. 


Engineering — Schools, enroll- 
ment, specialization, research 
laboratories, services. 
Taxes—Inter-state and com- 
munity comparisons, assessment 
ratios, millages, corporate. 
Communities — Characteristics, 
size, regions, housing, schools, 
culture, recreation. 


Power—Capatity, network, in- 
dustrial services, costs. 


Fuel—Coal, oil, natural gas ser- 
vice, costs. 
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Let BaO “baby” 
your LCL 


Difficulties of “getting 
through” present few 
problems with B&O 
Time-Saver Service. You can 
count on unusually 
dependable delivery day in 
and day out. And B&O 
“babies” your LCL 

with utmost care... 

on fast, convenient schedules. 
That’s why you’re smart 

to ship via B&O Time-Saver. 


Ask our man! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
RAILROAD 


Those who know —use the B&O! 
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continued 


ment. The management reaction is 
often based on the extent to which 
the proposed pay increases can be 
recouped from the consumer. 

“Tt is in this situation,” he said, 
“that the negotiators must be made 
to recognize that there is a third 
person at the bargaining table—call 
that person long-term self-interest or 
the public interest, as you will.” As 
soon as labor and management 
recognize this, he asserted, the pres- 
sures to hold down wage and price 
increases will rise materially. 

The Joint Economic Committee 
report expressed some misgivings 
about this solution. The report 
pointed out that the President’s rec- 
ommendations essentially stemmed 
from a feeling that exclusive reli- 
ance on traditional monetary and 
fiscal restraints to combat price in- 
flation would raise serious problems 
to economic growth. Many people, 
including the chairman of the Feder- 
al Reserve Board, question this as- 
sumption, the report noted. 

The committee also argued that 
the President's recommendations 
“might frequently conflict with busi- 
ness and labor policies for obtaining 
the greatest gains from the use of 
available resources, the impetus 
upon which the successful operation 
of a free-enterprise economy de- 
pends.” 

Finally, the committee said, one 
problem arising in connection with 
the President’s request to business 
and labor was “the omission of 
workable machinery and standards 
which business and labor might 
effectively use in accepting respon- 
sibility for maintaining a stable 
price level.” 

The original version of the report 
called for the President to set up an 
economic stabilizer to whom busi- 
ness and labor could go for guidance, 
but the committee finally decided 
the proposal was too “scary.” 

Officials of the Administration are 
pleased that the proposal was 
dropped. 

“We would be reluctant to do any- 
thing of that sort,” one Administra- 
tion man said. He stressed the fact 
that in one place in government ac- 
tive thinking and planning on eco- 
nomic controls is going on. 

That is in the office of Edward F. 
Phelps, Assistant Director of De- 
fense Mobilization, where prepara- 
tions are being made against the day 
when the nation is forced to go on 
a war-time footing. 

An Administration policy has 
been set which recognizes that 
any mobilization—even for a so- 





called local action—which involves 
United States military forces will 
activate a full package of economic 
control. 

First will come indirect control 
such as tax and monetary policy 
revisions. These will be followed 
closely by direct control of prices, 
wages, rents, and the like. 

But ODM officials stress that this 
work is strictly of a preparedness 
nature and is in no way related to 
the government’s peacetime efforts 
to cope with inflation. 

Although there is some apparent 
disagreement between the Adminis- 
tration and the Economic Commit- 
tee over the approach to the inflation 
problem, agreement is general that 
the entire subject would be a proper 
one for study by the proposed in- 
vestigations of federal financial and 
monetary policies. 

In any event, the Administration 
hopes that one result of the control 
furor will be a spurt of government, 
industry and labor research in the 
whole field of productivity—both its 
measurement and benefits. 

The Administration official al- 
ready quoted put it this way: “There 
is a big question. Who should get 
the gains? Labor? Consumer? The 
provider of the capital that made 
the increased productivity possible? 
That question has been brought to 
the top of the pile now, and some 
good is bound to come out of the 
discussion of it. 

“We hope and expect that unions, 
trade associations, companies will 
begin actively to study this whole 
relationship between productivity 
and the price-wage structure. We 
have confidence that answers will be 
found.” 

In the government several agen- 
cies—the Commerce Department, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
Budget Bureau—are searching for 
newer and better ways to collect 
productivity figures and relate them 
to other economic data. 

In considering anti-inflation meas- 
ures, Administration economists rec- 
ognize that the natural movement of 
the economy may do some of the 
President’s work for him. While they 
and other economists generally pre- 
dict that business activity and pros- 
perity will continue high throughout 
1957, they see some evidence of a 
slight tapering off of inflationary 
pressures later this year. 

Most economists feel that it will 
be late spring before they can say 
with any certainty whether inflation 
will require further federal action— 
another hike in the rediscount rate, 
for example—to dampen it, or 
whether the free play of the economy 
can take care of things. 

—CHARLES B. SEIB 
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Changing markets demand a 
new type of man in a new type of 


job. Here’s a description of both 


Topay’s complex market, more sophisticated customers 
and the increased stress on selling are putting greater 
demands on the first line sales supervisor. 

Different companies give him different titles— 
branch manager, division manager or district manager. 
For simplicity here we will call him the district 
manager. 

As one marketing vice president puts it: ‘“We’re 
beginning to see that if the salesman is a key man, the 
sales supervisor is a key-er man.” 

Diversification, decentralization, technology and 
changing methods of distribution account for this 
estimate. Today’s far-flung sales forces face new 
problems in relating company interest to customer 
interest. They have greater need for expert decisions 
than ever before and, in today’s tougher competition, 
they need these decisions quickly. This means de- 
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cision-making in the field, and the man on the spot is 
the district manager. 

Recognition of his importance, though slow in 
coming, is now coming with a rush. 

Seventy-one of 104 companies which responded to 
a recent American Management Association survey 
to learn more about current practices in regard to first 
line sales supervisors said they gave these men no 
orientation training at all, a lack which seems unlikely 
to continue. 

Large numbers of companies are now taking their 
problem to management consultants and to business 
associations. 

So many went to the American Management Asso- 
ciation that the AMA’s Marketing Division set up a 
national meeting of company sales managers, expect- 
ing a registration of 200. Instead, an overflow crowd 
or 450 piled into town for the meeting. 

“We apparently struck a nerve center,” says Cole- 
man Lee Finkel, Director of AMA’s Marketing Divi- 
sion. “The response has been so terrific that we’re 
setting up a whole series of training seminars through- 
out the country and we plan to schedule more and 
more meetings for this important link in sales manage- 
ment. This is the first time these fellows have been 
given any real concentrated attention. 

“It’s much like the situation which arose when pro- 
duction expanded so rapidly. Suddenly, everybody 
needed foremen and there were foremen training 
courses all over the country. Now, it’s the same with 
the first line sales supervisor.” 

This new interest has led to a new appraisal of 
district sales supervision. Out of this has grown a 
considerable body of knowledge about: 


> The job 
> The man 
> The training that matches one to the other. 


Requirements for each of these will vary according 
to the nature of the market, the nature of the company 
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and the nature of the prospects. , But, regardless of 
these variations, most district managers and the work 
they do have certain things in common. 


The job 


Five basic functions occur in practically every job 
description. They are: Recruiting and selection of 
salesmen; training of salesmen; supervision and con- 
trol of salesmen; planning; communications. Here’s a 
look at each one in detail: 


Recruiting and selection—The district manager re- 
cruits salesman candidates and conducts the prelim- 
inary interviewing, screening, testing and selection. 
Guidance comes from headquarters in the form of tests 
and reference procedures, but the final approval is 
mostly left to the field. 

This has become the generally accepted practice 
because it’s usually a long way to headquarters and 
therefore difficult and costly to get candidates in for 
interview. Also, the need is usually for a man who 
knows something of local conditions. Moreover, com- 
panies feel that if a district manager is going to work 
with a salesman constantly he’ll feel a lot closer to 
the man if he selects him himself. 

So it’s important that the district manager have 
skill in the selection of men, that he know how to re- 
duce his own prejudices and follow intelligently the 
personnel signposts which the company has put up to 
guide him. 


Training—In the leading marketing-minded com- 
panies, the district manager always has a part in giving 
new men their initial training in product knowledge, 
company policies, territory orientations, planning and 
organization of work and sales techniques. The super- 
visor continuously trains both new and experienced 
salesmen in attitudes, skills and interpretation of com- 
pany policies. One of his chief training instruments is 
the sales meeting. The tendency is to localize these 
meetings instead of holding big sessions at head- 
quarters. 

Marketing-minded companies today are emphasiz- 
ing the importance of the training function. Says John 
M. Wilson, vice president of sales for National Cash 
Register: 

“With us, the training and motivating of others is 
perhaps the most vital function of sales management. 
Each salesman is first taught to cast himself in the 
role of his own sales manager. 

“He must manage his territory. He must organize, 
plan and put into action the same job functions at his 
level as his sales manager does at a higher level. He 
must also market-research his product. He starts that 
function at the junior level when he is assigned sub- 
jects for presentation at branch meetings. When he 
is promoted to senior salesman, he will direct a junior 
salesman who is working for him. He comes early to 
recognize that his ultimate success depends on his 
ability to select and train men and to multiply his 
efforts by the number of men employed.” 


Supervision and control—In today’s selling picture, 
the district manager is no longer a lead salesman or 
working manager as he often was in the past. He is 
an executive whose efforts are devoted to multiplying 
himself many-fold—in the salesmen he supervises. 
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Good direction starts with good planning. A good 
district manager helps a salesman plan intelligent 
coverage of his territory, which means effective and 
economical allocation of his time. 

“Some salesmen allocate 70 or 80 per cent of their 
time to prospects which produce 15 per cent of the 
business,” says Robert Baumann of Cresap, McCor- 
mick and Paget. “The supervisor must correct this 
and show the salesman how to do it right. 

“Then there’s the matter of planning strategy with 
the individual customer company. ‘Must we wait for 
the Superdooper Corporation’s stubborn purchasing 
agent to die?’ the salesman may be asking himself. 
‘Should we wine and dine him? Or ask the salesman- 
ager to come out and help us sell him?’ You’ve got to 
give him the answer. It’s tough to teach strategy to 
a salesman, but you can do it if you show him how 
to think creatively. He’s an intuitive type of guy.” 

There is a general tendency among all of the market- 
ing-minded leaders to provide closer supervision by 
decreasing the number of salesmen the district manager 
has to supervise. The tendency is also to buttress the 
district manager with field experts in the technical 
aspects of the product or whatever specialty may be 
necessary in the territories being covered. 

The average salesman doesn’t organize his time, 
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Focus of attention 


marketing executives say. For one thing, he doesn’t 
make the necessary number of appointments and this 
wastes hours waiting around. 

“The district manager must show the salesman how 
to put in the maximum time with his prospect,” says 
George Butler, of Barrington Associates. “If he shows 
nine men how to save two hours a day, he saves a total 
of 18 hours and justifies more than double his own 
time.” 

The district manager must hold meetings constantly, 
not for inspiration but for demonstration. This also 
maintains group morale. 

Where the supervisor is too remote, the salesman 
begins to lose interest; he sees no evidence that his re- 
ports are read or his extra efforts appreciated. Where 
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continued 


freedom of operation sounded fine to begin with, it 
quickly begins to pall. 

The district manager is the intermediary with man- 
agement. He is management’s spokesman but he is 
also the defender of the salesman against unreasonable 
quotas. He is father confessor and adviser-in-chief. 
One day he may be saving a marriage and the next 
day giving a cold, scientific analysis of some new 
electronics development. 

Intelligent and conscientious supervision is essential 
despite the need for more independent action by the 
salesman. For example, exceptional volume does not 
always indicate good performance. It may mean the 
salesman is milking his territory instead of building it 
up. He may be overselling customers with limited 
potential or opening too many new accounts. These 
things take analysis and correction. 

The district manager must help a man see and cor- 
rect his own weaknesses. Good appraisal goes along 
with development, and it is up to the district manager 


‘to rate his men on their merits. In the most progres- 


sive systems, rating is directly related to compensation. 
Compensation is an intricate subject but one of the 
best ways of motivating a salesman is to pay him prop- 
erly and intelligently. 

The district manager is the only member of man- 
agement whom the salesman sees regularly. So it’s 
important that he be sufficiently well informed from the 
top to interpret company policy. 


Planning—Planning enters into everything the district 
manager does. 

Centralized planning higher up in the marketing 
division is providing more of a framework for him to 
work in. But, planning on a local level continues to 
be important—planning of salesmen’s coverage, strat- 
egy, company quotas, sales goals and, today, even 
profits. 

The district manager now participates in setting 
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up quotas and sales goals. In the Ditto Company, 
sales supervisors even participate in working out the 
profit goals for the year. Each branch (smallest com- 
pany division) turns in its own profit-and-loss state- 
ment. Based partly on information from the field, 
long-term profit objectives worked out at company 
headquarters are then broken down to allocate dollar 
volume for each branch. Then branch and division 
manager agree upon dollar volume by product line and 
an estimate of net profit for the year is reached. 

Although actual territories are determined at head- 
quarters, the district manager must help “cut to fit.” 
He must determine the adequacy of manpower and 
personnel planning and answer such questions as: 

How old are the men? 

When will some need replacing? 

Who will replace them? 

He must plan the coordination of advertising cam- 
paigns, promotion and sales for best timing to get the 
most out of each. 

Last, but not least, he must plan his own time be- 
tween office administration, on-the-job training, field 
sales and the supervision of salesmen, lest he find him- 
self in a time bind. 


Communications—Every company has its own system 
of communications within its sales organization— 
manuals, brochures, bulletins, meetings and confer- 
ences. Communications between district manager and 
salesmen becomes a function of good supervision. There 
is, however, another type of communications, in which 
the salesmen and their supervisor pass market informa- 
tion back to the top planners in the marketing division. 

“With all this topside planning we’re doing today in 
marketing, you can develop an ivory tower viewpoint,” 
says Watson Snyder, a partner in Booz, Allen and 
Hamilton, management consultants. “The field men 
can give some wonderful clues to top planners if com- 
munications are properly set up. You can make a 
two-way deal out of this marketing concept. 

“The sales supervisor sends in an estimate, broken 
down as to his territory. At headquarters, it’s assem- 
bled and measured against the potential and against 
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business conditions. The final ,resolution is a compro- 
mise. Marketing research makes a general survey as to 
the number of customers and the nature of the market; 
it’s up to the field sales force to individualize and 
particularize.” 

“The salesman must gather word on the individual 
prospects,” says Mr. Baumann. “He must answer 
the question, ‘Why are we getting only 10 per cent of 
the customer’s order?’ He should have a plan to get 
part of the remaining 90 per cent. 

“Marketing research can develop certain basic in- 
dicators. It can show that a plant making axles should 
be buying so and so many of our widgets each year. 
But it’s up to the salesman to tell why it isn’t. This 
may seem obvious but time after time in our work we 
develop completely convincing evidence that the sales- 
men are in error in calculating the customer’s usage of 
their product. 

“Certainly, the salesman is not responsible for de- 
veloping detailed factual data on prospective prod- 
ucts,” Mr. Baumann admits. “But he should report on 
new and modified uses of the products and report back 
on customer suggestions. These fellows can determine 
the feasible quota for the individual customer and 
get the data for setting the goal. But you must begin 
at the bottom to get the data to set the goals.” 

“The importance of good information from the field 
is illustrated in the case of a widely known farm 
machinery company,” says William E. Hill, of Wil- 
liam E. Hill & Co., management consultants. “With 
the step-up in the size of farm units, the farmer came 
to require a more advanced and complex type of ma- 
chinery. The manufacturer had always provided a 
well engineered product line and had a good dealer 
distribution system. Then the company found that the 
dealers—and the field sales force as well—were miss- 
ing the accelerated change in product requirements. 
Two things had to be done: 

“1. The company’s engineering was stepped up to 
meet the changes; an advanced engineering group was 
set up to work three to five years ahead on user re- 
quirements. 

“2. The sales organization was directed to greater 
coverage of the end user to be sure he was sold on the 
new stuff, and to be sure he was finding the changes. 

“This meant changing the whole set-up for super- 
visors—and salesmen as well—and revamping the 
whole information-reporting system. As a result, the 
company is doing very well in a difficult industry.” 

Not only does headquarters want information on 
customer reactions but it wants all possible intelligence 
on the competition. Information such as this: 

“We lost Blank Company’s order because the com- 
petition gave a 10 per cent cooperative advertising al- 
lowance. This is killing us,” or, 

“The competition is market-testing a new package. 
Looks as though it would cut into our business.” 

It’s up to the supervisor to take the responsibility for 
sending samples to the home office. 


The man 


Although each of the five basic parts of the district 
manager’s job will carry different weight in different 
companies, today’s new sophisticated customer sets one 
universal standard which sales direction must meet. 

The days when selling was a matter of pushing or 
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even bludgeoning the prospect into buying are gone. 
Business today has discovered, as Edward C. Bursk, 
professor of business administration at the Harvard 
Business school, has said, that the prospect carries a 
hidden resource in himself; he likes to buy provided he 
has a chance to trust and respect the seller. This can 
only happen if he feels he is being allowed to consider 
the proposition fairly and rationally. 

This has led to what is known as low pressure selling. 

‘Low pressure selling requires men of high caliber,” 
says Mr. Bursk, “and men of high caliber cannot use 
high pressure selling.” 

So the district manager must be a man of high cal- 
iber. He must also have considerable managerial skill. 

“The sales supervisor must direct people in a del- 
icate, intangible thing—how to use their minds and 
emotions, their whole being, in fact—to sell someone,” 
says John Sargent of Cresap, McCormick and Paget. 
“They are managing people’s thinking.” 

Arthur Dougall, of Stewart, Dougall and Associates, 
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continued 


management consultants, explains how this broad gen- 
eral description can be sharpened to meet an individual 
company’s needs: 

“We go into the market to find out what kind of a 
salesman the company needs. The market situation 
also determines the kind of supervision required—and 
the caliber and character of that supervision.” 

Once the need is known a long-term plan is essential. 

“Start out first by looking at your organization and 
then decide what you are going to need in supervisors,” 
one management consultant advises. “(One approach 
is through use of the manning table—to see what jobs 
will open up. In sales, you also need a manning table 
to find out how many supervisors you’ll need and when. 

“If the manning tables are well drawn up, you’ll 
know several months in advance when you are going 
to need a new supervisor. But the planning must be 
done on a five-year basis, at least, if the program is to 
be carried out effectively.” 

Such planning will avoid the twin headaches of hav- 
ing either too few promotable people—or too many. 

“Many a good salesman has been ruined by being 
made a supervisor when he doesn’t have the aptitude,” 
says Mr. Dougall. “Such a man should remain a sales- 
man—with appropriate rewards, of course.” 

On the other hand: 

“A company must consider whether it’s building dis- 
satisfaction into its organization by hiring men who are 
all potential supervisors,” says Mr. Finkel. “Some 
managements may not be able to advance the men fast 
enough to keep them happy. 

“Other managements—in fast-growing companies— 
may feel that they can find a place for all the execu- 
tives they can develop. They will want every man to 
be a potential supervisor.” 

After the needs are determined, a company needs to 
fill the pipeline with enough people of the right kind. 

A quick way to determine what kind of people are 
right for an individual company is an analysis of pres- 
ent salesmen and supervisors. Some companies have 
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gotten a lot of help from intelligent use of selection 
tests. To validate the tests, they are given to successful 
salesmen and to those not so successful. This enables 
the company to set up a grading system. If the test 
indicates that a man is likely to be a good career sales- 
man, he can be advanced in direct selling. 

If it shows he has aptitude for administration, several 
other tests are available. 

Asked to number the selection methods they use for 
sales supervisor, the executives responding to the AMA 
questionnaire gave these answers: 
> Recommendations of the salesman’s immediate 
superior 
> Multiple interviews with company sales executives 
> Merit rating results 
> Sales record 

Watson Snyder lists the selection methods his com- 
pany uses: 

1 Examine the man’s record. What has he done in 
selling? What has he done in the community? What 
is the sum total of the man’s activities? 


2 An evaluation of the man by people who work with 
him and people in a supervisory position over him. 

3 Personnel tests. They’re good if wisely used in con- 
junction with other means of evaluation. 

4 Interview the man. 

“Our feeling is that if certain traits are confirmed 
by all four methods, it’s pretty certain we’re correct,” 
Mr. Snyder says. 

The information resulting from these inquiries will 
provide a basis to appraise the man’s managerial apti- 
tudes. These aptitudes are of two basic kinds: 

What he is 

Drive 

Qualities of character and maturity 

Planning ability (analytical) 

Leadership 

Initiative 

Effectiveness as a personal salesman 
What he knows 


Knowledge of products (continued on page 84) 
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We can’t tell you how quiet this TRANE by TRANE, pioneer in equipment for big 
Self-Contained Air Conditioner is. You building air conditioning systems. 
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you operation that’s so quiet it won’t For any air condition. turn to 
disturb your customers or employees. —— , 


This trim, slim air conditioner offers, 
in every respect, the outstanding per- 
formance—the extra dependability— 
you’d expect in a product engineered 
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continued 


Understanding of advertising and promotion 
Understanding of distribution methods, trends that 
are taking place 
Selling techniques. (If he’s coming from outside, it 
should be in a similar field) 
Knowledge of customers in the particular field 
Understanding of administrative and sales control 
techniques 
When they were asked what personal qualities they 
look for in a potential supervisor, the 104 sales execu- 
tives answering the AMA questionnaire gave pretty 
much these same answers. 


The training 


The big problem today is training the supervisor 
after he’s selected. And a startlingly large number of 
companies have suddenly come to the realization that 
they just haven’t been doing it. 

. “If you fail to train the sales supervisor correctly 
when he starts up the ladder,” says Mr. Finkel, “you’re 
going to have an executive who will have gaps in his 
management know-how all the way up the line. It’ll be 
like a kid trying to do higher mathematics without frac- 
tions. 

“This is the big jump. 

“A lot of men get the bends. You can’t pull him out 
of the water too fast; you’ve got to put him through a 
process of decompression.” 

As a salesman, he’s had little opportunity to find 
how his sales supervisor works by observing the super- 
visor in action. It’s not like learning a job in the office 
or factory. 

It is not enough to tell a man “You’re a supervisor 
now,” and send him out to supervise. He needs train- 
ing in a lot of new things. Occasionally, he has to sell 
and teach selling. But, his most important responsi- 
bility is to multiply himself in other salesmen. A con- 
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sensus of management consultants and sales executives 
in some of ‘the leading companies yields this list of 
approved training areas: 


1. Indoctrination. This includes: 

Instruction: Providing a full understanding of the 
job and methods of operation—the man’s responsibil- 
ities, what he does. 

Teaching him the use of tools: Control reports and 
reports on his own and his men’s performances. 

Planning: He should be indoctrinated into the best 
use of his time and that of his men. 


2. On-the-job training. This is the most effective. 


3. Follow-up and review of performance on the job, 
including refresher meetings. 


When they were asked, “What methods do you find 
most effective in orientation training for sales super- 
visors?” sales executives who already have training 
courses answered: Home office meetings; regional 
meetings; lectures; role playing; job rotation; trial 
runs during supervisors’ vacations; university and as- 
sociation courses. 

It is significant that when they were asked what 
methods they liked for “continuous training,” the 
answers were practically the same. 

Most of the leading management experts cap their 
lists with “guided experience”—the method by which 
top executives train their subordinates by means of 
special assignment, day-to-day work contacts and de- 
partmental problems. Guided experience rests on two 
accepted precepts: that the best way to learn is by 
doing and that the development is most effective when 
it takes place under the guidance of an able and sympa- 
thetic superior. 

All of these devices are methods of learning to work 
better with people, and business is people. 

—PHILIP GUSTAFSON 


REPRINTS of “Training Future Sales Leaders” may be 
obtained for 15 cents a copy or $11.25 per 100 postpaid, 
from Nation’s Business, 1615 H Street N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Please enclose remittance with order. 
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JOHN HENNESSY, Director of Manufacturing, Falls Products, Inc., Genoa, Illinois, reports: 





“We built our 360-ft.-long warehouse on Penta-treated poles 
for approximately $1.50 per square foot” 


“We recently completed a large pole-type building for storage 
of our Falls and Roto Clipper power lawn mowers. The build- 
ing cost us about $1.50 per square foot, including reinforced 
concrete flooring and aluminum siding. That’s substantially 
less than the estimate we had for the same building put up 
by conventional methods. 


“Pole construction gives us plenty of clear-span room to 
handle boxed mowers on pallets. The poles themselves are 


treated with Penta, so they’re clean and have no objectionable 
odor.” 


PENTA*-TREATED pole buildings are permanent because Penta 
rotects against rot and termites . . . makes wood last years 
enone. Sturdy, wind-resistant pole buildings are being put 
to practical use by business and industry everywhere. For 
hotographs and cost figures on 20 different types of pole 
faildemes return the coupon to THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Midland, Michigan. *PENT Achlorophenol 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY. 








Dept. PE507J, Midland, Michigan NAME FIRM 

C) Send me information on low-cost PENTA-treated pole buildings 
for this use: ADDRESS. TITLE 
Send me photographs and cost figures on 20 different types 
of pole buildings. CITY. STATE 
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Minneapolis-Honeywell Division 
finds COTTON* measures up 





*Fairfax Towels used by Honey- 
well’s Boston Division are supplied 
by Union Garment & Towel Sup- 
ply Co., Boston, Mass. 


Gyroscopes, amplifiers, null indicators, accelerometers— these are some of 
the measurement and control devices made by the Boston Division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company. With this type of production, 
plus five buildings and 800 employees to care for, management is quite pre- 
cise and engineering-minded about everything, including the towels in their 
washrooms. 

“More manageable maintenance” is the phrase used by Honeywell to 
describe the success it has enjoyed with continuous cotton toweling in plant 
and office washrooms. Neater surroundings, with less fuss,-less waste space 
—these have been the specific, tangible benefits. 

Can you use these advantages, plus reduced maintenance cost, reduced 
fire hazard, improved employee relations? Give the towel job to cotton in 
your plant, office building or institution. For free booklet on how cotton 
towel service will help you, write Fairfax, Dept. N-4, 65 Worth Street, 
New York 13, N.Y. 


Here’s How Linen Supply Works... 


You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost—cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms. Quantities can be increased or de- 
creased on short notice. Just look up LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY in your classified telephone book. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


Fairtax-Towels 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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RED KNOW-HOW 
continued from page 43 


of tyranny as a system tends to be- 
come hopeless.” 

Mr. Dulles says one of the Reds’ 
problems is that of restoring initia- 
tive and enterprise to a people 
numbed by long years of discipline 
and fear.” 

The communist industrial ma- 
chine is “running out of steam.” 

Dr. Schwartz says: 

“The economic growth in the com- 
munist world has been produced by 
the use of tremendous compulsion. 
The system we call Stalinism, with 
its related unpleasant features of 
secret-police control, slave-labor 
camps, complete repression of free- 
dom of speech, freedom of press and 
the like, was required because the 
communists’ goal of achieving maxi- 
mally rapid increase of heavy in- 
dustry could only be achieved at the 
cost of keeping down the standard 
of living of those people.” 

To prime the pump—to restore 
the rate of growth in industrial pro- 
duction—the collective leaders “‘tried 
to budge the populace with a carrot,” 
as it is described by Mr. Dulles. 
“This policy promised to give great- 
er attention to the manufacture of 
consumer goods, which had long 
been subordinated to the basic 
Soviet emphasis on heavy industry.” 

At first the carrot technique paid 
off. But consumer production rob- 
bed heavy industry. So Malenkov, 
who had announced the new eco- 
nomic direction in 1953, was de- 
moted in 1955 and Khrushchev 
reasserted the primacy of heavy in- 
dustry. Where the American in- 
dustrial machine provided both guns 
and butter during the Korean crisis, 
the Soviet system found that it could 
not do both. The decision once 
again was to concentrate on heavy 
industry. 

Now, beset with enormous eco- 
nomic woes, the communists are 
again about to change course. 

The year ahead will see the Soviet 
Union reorganized into new eco- 
nomic districts. Details are being 
worked out now and will be reported 
next summer. Under the current 
system industry is managed from 
Moscow on a nationwide basis by 
about 30 ministers. For example, 
there is a Minister of Aircraft Pro- 
duction, as well as one for automo- 
biles, and others for production of 
oil, coal, rubber, iron and _ steel, 
timber, food, textiles, agricultural 
machinery, machine tools, building 
and road building machinery, chem- 
icals, electricity, fishing, and so on. 

Under the new plan all such 
ministries are expected to be abol- 
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ished. Instead, management of all 
production inside an economic dis- 
trict will be under one manager. 

Thus the economic structure of the 
Soviet Union will be changed radi- 
cally by the end of 1957. V. M. 
Molotov, now Minister of State 
Control, will be credited with the 
new idea. This is significant since, 
as the only remaining old Bolshevik, 
he will be altering the system which 
was tried for nearly 40 years. 

Many of the problems of Soviet 
industry today are related to man- 
power. In 1945 there were 15 million 
fewer persons in Russia than in 
1940, the result of war losses, a drop 
in the birth rate, a rise in infant 
mortality. 

Now there are approximately 8 
million fewer children in the first 
four grades in Soviet schools than in 
1940. Prof. Martin R. Gainsbrugh, 
chief economist of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board and pro- 
fessor of economics at New York 
University, says: 

“In the next decade this lowered 
number of children will in turn affect 
the size of the labor force. The rel- 
atively small number of new en- 
trants into the labor force will 
present a problem to a growing 
Soviet economy.” 

Dr. Gregory Grossman, of the 
Russian Research Center, Harvard 
University, says: 

“In its early years Soviet eco- 
nomic development was carried alofig 
largely by enormous transfers of 
manpower from villages to the cities. 
In the present five-year plan the 
agricultural population is expected 
to maintain its size. Nonagricultural 
employment is expected to rise by 
10 to 15 per cent, which will barely 
compensate for the promised short- 
ening of the workweek—if that 
shortening, of course, takes place.” 

Thus, with labor scarce, there will 
be renewed emphasis on producti- 
vity. Cost analysis, for the first 
time, is really important to them. 
This, perhaps, is related to a recent 
Soviet attempt to acquire a US. 
railroad study that analyzes pay 
schedules for employes. 

Dr. Grossman says: “All of the 
scheduled increase in industrial out- 
put is to come out of the growth of 
man-hour productivity. This neces- 
sitates not only better work or- 
ganization but also very extensive 
modernization and replacement of 
equipment, hence the heightened em- 
phasis on automation, on borrowing 
of foreign technology on an enor- 
mous scale, and on industrial re- 
search.” 

The Kremlin has acknowledged 
unfulfilled quotas for coal, metal, 
cement, and timber during 1956. 
The chief economic planner was dis- 
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1.Save on those operational delays. 
Studebaker’s exclusive Twin Trac- 
tion, optional on all 144-tonners, lets 
your Transtar do a day’s work in 
mud, snow, or heavy going. 


2. Save on trips. Transtars have larger 
payload. Transtar stakes, 1-ton and 
up, have cargo decks 7% feet wide— 
the largest in the business. Transtar 
pickups have the widest clear floor 
space (5114’’) with no wheel wells. 


3. Save on gasoline. With eight power 
choices in the 44-ton to 2-ton range 
(biggest choice in the industry), select 
from thrifty Sixes and Eights. Over- 
drive optional on all models. 








_— you'll save money 
with a Studebaker ’57 Transtar 


4.Save on maintenance. Studebaker’s 
more careful workmanship, lift-the- 
hood accessibility, and extra-rugged 
box section construction cut service 
and repair costs. 


5.Save on driver fatigue. Transtars 
have two-stage springs, cross-link 
variable-ratio steering, automatic 
Hill Holder—plus the most comfort- 
able cabs in the industry. 


6. Save on the deal. Besides the finest 
values in the industry, Studebaker 
offers a better deal all the way— 
from break-in to trade-in, starting 
with low, low prices. Let your 
Studebaker dealer prove it now! 


'S7 TRANSTAR %-TON STAKE 
This rugged Transtar is available as an 
8-foot pickup or stake model, with choice 
of Work Star 245 or Power Star 259 V8 
engine (now increased to 178 hp. with 
4-barrel carburetor). Choice of trans- 
missions, optional power brakes, new 
““‘premium-plus”’ engine features. 


SIX WAYS BETTER THAN THE NEXT BEST TRUCK 





Studebaker-Packard 


CORPORATION 
Where pride of Workmanship comes first! 














Enough coverage 
is important! 





NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


eee gives employer 
and employee 
these modern 
3-way benefits: 


0 


Life Insurance 


Payable at death to beneficiary. Acci- 
dental death benefit optional. 


(2) 
Weekly Indemnity Benefit 


Payable for total disability due to non- 
occupational accident or sickness. Differ- 
ent amounts and benefit periods available. 


3 
Medical Care Benefits 


To help meet hospital, medical and sur- 
gical expenses due to non-occupational 
accident or sickness. Several benefit sched- 
ules available for insured employees and 
their dependents. 


Ask your New York Life agent for in- 
formation now, or write to address below. 


Individual policies or a group contract 
may be available, depending upon number 
of employees and applicable state law. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A Mutual Company wajlic Founded in 1845 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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continued 


missed and a new one, Mikhail 
Pervukhin, named in his place. 
There are some indications of a 
planned increase in housing con- 
struction to overcome the incredibly 
bad conditions against which the 
populace is beginning to grumble in 
more unrestrained tones. 

Recently Premier Bulganin in- 
dicated the dilemma of Soviet 
planners. Admitting “many short- 
comings” in housing and consumer 
goods, he argued that the party and 
government are doing their best to 
overcome these problems. 

While Russia faces a tremendous 
political challenge at home and in 
her uneasy satellites, she also is be- 
set with conflicting economic pres- 
sures which promise to increase in 
intensity, rather than diminish. 

For one thing, the Kremlin leaders 
must resolve the traditional Soviet 
concept of national economic self- 
sufficiency. While this policy has 
helped the Russians to expand in- 
dustrial strength with remarkable 
vigor in the past 15 to 25 years, it 
is a policy which is not consistent 
with Soviet desires to expand com- 
munism through economic penetra- 
tion of underdeveloped countries. 

As Russia’s trade and contact with 
the outside world increases, the 
Soviets will find themselves depend- 
ing to a larger extent on outside 
sources for raw materials—and the 
exporting of large numbers of Soviet 
technicians to other countries, al- 
ready in progress, cannot help but 
work toward breaking down the 
insularity of the Soviet Union. 


As for what’s ahead for Russia, no 
one can determine except to say that 
stormier days will come. It surprised 
no observers in Washington when 
the so-called de-Stalinization policy 
was switched recently into what will 
probably become known as the re- 
Stalinization period. The collective 
leaders obviously have come to rea- 
lize that they cannot go too far in 
conciliating their restless people. 

Nevertheless, for communism, 
1957 will be a significant year. An 
evolutionary process has started. 
The Soviet economy will undergo 
the first significant change in 40 
years. There will be a new kind of 
economic rule. The world will be 
affected—through increasing pres- 
sure on satellite peoples, through 
economic squeeze on nations like 
Yugoslavia, through stepped up 
efforts to infiltrate the Middle East, 
through chronic trouble in the Far 
East and elsewhere, and through 
obstructionism in the United Na- 
tions. 

One thing is sure. While the Red 
economy is struggling, it would be 
folly, as Allen Dulles says, “to as- 
sume that international communism 
is on the verge of collapse.” The 
Russian economy is expected to grow 
five per cent in 1957. 

Meanwhile, according to Mr. 
Dulles: 

“When the day of freedom for 
Russia and the people under Soviet 
rule may come, no one can proph- 
esy. But when it comes, it will be 
the proudest day in Russian history. 

“If that day is to be hastened, we 
cannot afford to be timid in asserting 
profound faith in our democratic in- 
stitutions, and in acting decisively 
on that faith.” END 


SOVIET DILEMMA 


While Russia has counted heavily on the “new So- 
viet intelligentsia,” it is finding, according to Allen 
Dulles, head of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
“that, in educating large numbers of youths to fill 
the positions required for the administration of a 
large modern state, it has taught people to think 
and ask embarrassing questions. ... 

“The disaffection of thinking youth—their rest- 
less desire for real integrity and honesty in their 
society—must deeply concern a regime which needs 


their services.” 
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One of thousands of Remington Rand products ; l 2 # , Fe. A 
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and systems for the filing, finding, storing, housing, mivestOoM OF SereeY Bale COReDeATION 
microfilming, protecting, controlling or photo- 
copying of records. For the complete KARDEX 
story, write for free booklet to Remington Rand, 
Room 1412, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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MORE INCOME 
TAX CHALLENGES 


COMING 
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Here’s what happens if you’re asked 
about your return, what your rights 
are and what you can do about them 


MoRE TAXPAYERS will be asked to 
clarify or amend their income tax re- 
turns this year than ever before. 

The Internal Revenue Service has 
doubled its examination staff in re- 
cent years. Of the 70 million returns 
to be made this year, the Service will 
select about 4 million for thorough 
examination and audit. These will 
include virtually all returns of indi- 
viduals showing a gross income of 
$25,000 or more and of businesses 
showing a gross income of $200,000 
or more. 

Roughly speaking, lesser returns 
will be spot checked at the rate of 
one in 20. Self-employed returns are 
audited at the rate of one in 10—and 
if the self-employed has income of 
more than $10,000 the rate rises to 
one in two. 

The Commissioner of Internal Re- 
venue’s annual report shows that last 
year the I.R.S. contacted more than 
2.3 million taxpayers in regard to 
their returns. This is an increase of 
17 per cent over 1955. Suppose you 
receive such a request. 

What happens then? 

What are your rights and what 
can you do about them? 


90 


How do you make a settlement? 

Procedural rights of taxpayers 
were among the things affected by 
the 3,000 changes Congress made in 
the internal revenue law in recent 
years. I.R.S. officials and tax law- 
yers have been working to align tax 
settlement machinery with the law. 

It is assumed that you have made 
your return according to your under- 
standing of the law, that your re- 
turn is not pegged to a business in- 
volving alcohol, tobacco, firearms, 
narcotics or wagering—all of which 
are governed separately. 

The point at issue is simply that 
you and the government disagree on 
what your tax should be. 

Normally you will receive a call 
from a revenue agent in the office of 
the district director for the tax dis- 
trict in which you live. There are 
64 such districts in the United 
States, at least one to each state. 
Anywhere from four to 10 districts 
are under each of the nine internal 
revenue regions whose headquarters 
are in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Atlanta, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Omaha, Dallas and San Francisco. 

The agent will ask you to call 





on him or he will come to you to au- 
dit the return. You may act for 
yourself or retain a tax attorney. 

In any event, you will have to pro- 
vide whatever pertinent information 
the agent requests. Tax cases are 
much easier to settle when taxpayers 
are cooperative. Besides the Com- 
missioner of Internal. Revenue has 
broad authority to get the data he 
needs if it exists. 

The agent will discuss with you 
any income that may be subject to 
question but not the amount of tax. 
You may convince him that your re- 
turn is correct or you may agree that 
an adjustment is necessary. In the 
latter case the agent will ask you to 
execute Treasury Department form 
870. This form is the taxpayer’s 
okay to an amendment of his return. 
It stops the running of 6 per cent in- 
terest on any deficiency within 30 
days of signing. Subsequently the 
district director will refigure the tax 
due and bill you for it. 

If you and the agent cannot agree, 
he will report this to his district di- 
rector. The director will then send 
you a letter of proposed adjustments 
which details the exact points of dis- 
agreement. He will also request a 
conference to be held within 10 days 
with a district group supervisor. 

At this point the district office 
may request advice from the na- 
tional office in Washington. If diffi- 
cult technical questions are involved 
in your case it is often a good idea 
to urge that this be done. When such 
advice is sought, you have the right 
to file a brief with Washington 
and/or get a hearing there. This 
may help clarify points on which 
you or the district office, or both, are 
in error. 

The conference with the group 
supervisor is optional but, lawyers 
say, highly desirable. Since 90 per 
cent of tax disagreements arise from 
a confusion of facts rather than law, 
many cases can be settled at this con- 
ference. It is entirely informal, con- 
ducted in a conversational way 
around a table. When it is con- 
cluded, the group supervisor makes 
a report explaining the agreement if 
there is one and, if not, his conclu- 
sions in the case. 

If a settlement is reached, you will 
be again asked to fill out form 870 
which, besides stopping the interest 
on deficiencies, waives your right to 
petition to the Tax Court. In other 
words, it-ends the case. 

If you and the government still 
disagree you will get a copy of their 
report on your case, together with a 
“30-day letter.” 

When this letter arrives, you have 
four options. 

1. Within 30 days you may file a 
formal protest with the district office 
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and request that the case be trans-, 
ferred to the appellate division of the 
region where your tax district lies. 


2. You may stand pat, let the 30 
days expire, and wait for a tax de- 
ficiency notice. The receipt of this 
notice automatically gives you the 
right to petition to the U. S. Tax 
Court for a trial. 


3. You can pay the tax within 30 
days and forget the whole thing. 


4. You can pay the tax alleged to 
be due, and then claim a refund. If 
this is denied or is not acted upon 
within six months, you may sue the 
government directly in a regular 
U. S. district court or in the U. S. 
Court of Claims. 

If you take the first alternative 
and file a protest, your case is trans- 
ferred to the Appellate Division of 
your region. This Division is now 
entirely independent of the district 
offices. It has two basic functions. 
One is to review the case in an atmos- 
phere removed from district exam- 
iners and reach a settlement when 
possible. The other is to develop a 
legally sound and defensible basis for 
subsequent court action if no settle- 
ment is reached. 

When the Appellate Division re- 
ceives your protest, a new hearing— 
also informal—will be arranged with 
an appellate examiner and a techni- 
cal adviser. Their job is to determine 
your exact tax deficiency or over- 
assessment. They, too, try to settle 
the case. They are not charged with 
finding facts since this presumably 
has already been done. However, 
additional facts may be developed at 
this hearing. 

Appellate division chiefs and their 
associates have authority to settle 
any case involving a deficiency or 
any case involving overassessment 
up to $100,000. If more than $100,- 
000 of overassessment is at issue, the 
case is subject to review by the chief 
counsel for the I.R.S. and the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue Taxation. 

Under the conference rules, Ap- 
pellate chiefs are directed as follows: 

“In recognition of the difference 
between abstract theory and practi- 
cal administration, where substantial 
uncertainties exist either in law or in 
fact, or both, the Appellate Division 
will consider an offer of settlement 
on a basis which fairly reflects the 
strength or weakness of the opposing 
views. .. .” 

That is, you may make a settle- 
ment offer and be sure that Appellate 
officials will give it careful attention 
and perhaps accept it. They may 
make a similar offer or counteroffer 
to you. 

If no settlement is reached, the 
technical adviser forwards a report 
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ESPECIALLY WHEN YOU MOVE LONG-DISTANCE! 


“Word of honor, Sue, Mayflower will take good care of both 
our pianos!” 

Mother’s promise is safe . .. and so is Sue’s piano. For we of May- 
flower pride ourselves on giving a// household goods the same 
“Precious” care ... whether their value be great or small, material 
or sentimental. 

In fact, we operate our own training school, complete with a 
furnished “laboratory” home, where our men learn modern May- 
flower methods of protecting everything from pianos to planters. 

Call your Mayflower agent. He’ll answer all questions, and leave 
a free “‘what to do” booklet that will help you get through moving 
day with less work and no worry! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. - INDIANAPOLIS 


EN ~. Mayflower service is available through selected warehouse agents throughout 

(< & the United States and Canada. Your local Mayflower agent is listed under Moving 
ZS in the classified section of your telephone directory. 
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NATION-WIDE 
FURNITURE MOVERS 
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Finer Quality Towel 
Service for $900 less! 


MICHIGAN manufacturer, em- 
ploying 1,600 people, re- 
placed a non-controlled type of 
washroom towel service with Mo- 
sinee Turn-Towls. 
Result — Turn-Towl quality 
and control reduced towel costs 
$900 per year. 


Write for name of nearest distributor 


AS 
Subolnake Towels 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1102 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY © WISCONSIN 


Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 



























Reduce Floor Maintenance Costs — Mail Coupon! 
0 Industriot 0 Home 
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INCOME TAX 
CHALLENGES 


continued 


to the regional counsel for review 
You will then receive a tax deficiency 
notice by registered mail. Or, the 
regional commissioner may with- 
draw the case from the Appellate 
Division and try to dispose of it 
under his personal supervision. This 
the law also authorizes. 

When you receive a tax deficiency 
notice, you have 90 days to petition 
for trial in the U. S. Tax Court. 

You may request the trial at a time 
and place convenient to you. Home 
base for the Tax Court is in Wash- 
ington, but its 19 judges are con- 
stantly on circuit and hold sessions 
in most major cities on a quarterly 
basis. 

The regional counsel who has re- 
viewed your case will represent the 
I.R.S. When the case is docketed he 
will confer with you in an effort to 
reach.an agreed stipulation on the 
facts of your case. Even at this point 
settlements are still possible. Often, 
in fact, these pretrial conferences 
lead to a reopening of settlement 
negotiations, and a new conference 
with the chief of your Appellate Di- 
vision may be offered. 

If you agree to settle at this time, 
a special agreement will be drawn 
up. If no agreement is reached, the 
case will be tried under usual court 
procedures and rules. 

The Tax Court has authority to fix 
the tax itself. It may do this even 
though it comes up with results en- 
tirely different from those advocated 





by the taxpayer, the revenue agent, 
the group supervisor, or the Appel- 
late Division. 

It is usually a good idea to pay 
any tax alleged to be due at the time 
your case is docketed with the Tax 
Court. This will stop interest from 
accruing further. If the Court de. 
cides in your favor you will be en- 
titled to a refund, plus interest. If 
the Court decides you owe an addi- 
tional tax, you will have to pay it 
when the judgment is rendered re- 
gardless of whether or not you plan 
a further appeal. The only excep- 
tion occurs in certain cases when the 
taxpayer has filed with the court a 
bond, which is usually about twice 
the sum of the deficiency. 

It is important to note that in a 
trial in Tax Court the burden of 
proof is on the taxpayer. This is 
always true unless the government, 
1, claims fraud with intent to evade 
taxation, or, 2, asserts the taxpayer 
is liable for a tax debt transferred 
from another taxpayer via business 
reorganization or some similar cir- 
cumstance, or, 3, introduces new 
matter into the case. 

Moreover, the Tax Court is au- 
thorized to add damages to your de- 
ficiency bill up to $500 if it suspects 
you are petitioning simply to delay 
paying your tax. 

If the Tax Court decision is not 
to your liking, you may either ask 
the Court for a rehearing—which is 
seldom granted—or appeal within 90 
days to a federal circuit court of 
appeals. 

If you have already paid the defi- 
ciency and have applied for a refund 
without success, the way is open for 
suit through the regular federal 


Tax dispute may end in any of eight places 
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Antique cars parade down C. hicago’s magnificent new concrete Congress Street Expressway. 
























Ww 
o “OUT OF THE MUD” or “OUT OF THE MUDDLE” 
e 
ots 
ay You can depend on Concrete 
ot 
sk | 
is Forty years ago America was pulling itself out of the mud. 
. Today it is lifting itself out of a traffic muddle. Now, as 
then, concrete pavement is the dependable, low-annual- 
fi- cost answer to the problem. 
™ Illinois celebrated its first Good Roads Day in 1914. 
-al To commemorate the event a motorcade made a grueling 
12-hour trip from Chicago to Sterling, Illinois, in flying 
gravel and choking dust. 
Forty-two years later a motorcade of antique cars made 
the same trip, now possible in 3 hours, in the rain. Look- 
a ing down on the new Congress Street Expressway, Chica- 
n Illinois Alt. 30 the motorcade moves from ‘ ; 
‘ a 1955 road (rear) to a pavement built in 1919. goams saw an amazing spectacle—ancient cars on the most 


modern of concrete highways. 
Near Geneva, the inner lanes of U.S. 30, built in 
1918, are carrying ever-increasing traffic loads. Farther west, near Geneva, the old cars rolled over a 
' : ee ee, four-lane section of U.S. 30, two lanes of which were 
built in 1918, two in 1931—all still giving good service at 


low annual cost. 








Even better performance can be expected of the con- 
crete pavements being built in the gigantic national high- 
way construction program now under way. Today’s 
smoother-riding concrete roads have a life expectancy of 
at least 50 years. Concrete serves far longer than any 
other pavement. It costs much less to maintain. And it is 
the safest pavement, wet or dry, night or day. Write for free 
illustrated booklet, distributed only in U.S. and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION _ bept.11b-17, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Pleasant Living is your busi- 
ness and personal bonus in 
Colorful, Industrial Colo- 
rado, the state that meets in- 
dustrial and individual re- 
quirements! Documented 
facts are offered for your 
study. Write for free, re- 
vised-to-the-minute analysis, 
“Tridustrial Colorado.” 


COLORADO 


DEPARTMENT OF =~ 

DEVELOPMENT. 
10 State Capitol 

Denver 2, Colorado 
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psd Lo Scrae Desk by Leopold 
eopo accents “wrap 
around lines” that bring Free-Form 


everything closer to you, 

Warm, natural woods give Desk 
your Free-Form its indi- 
viduality. Ask your Leopold | /§ 
dealer about this prestige 

line or send coupon. 








THE 2qo0// COMPANY | Sent, 
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TAX CHALLENGES 


continued 


courts. The basis for such suits is 
not that the tax itself is illegal or 
was illegally collected, but only that 
the tax was overassessed. 

This line of procedure has certain 
disadvantages as well as advantages. 

One disadvantage is that it makes 
the settlement more difficult be- 
cause the special settlement ma- 
chinery of the I.R.S. can no longer 
be utilized. Another is that costs be- 
gin to climb when the federal courts 
are brought into play. 

One of the advantages is that the 
government is represented by the 
Justice Department rather than the 
Treasury Department. The Attor- 
ney General has power to make set- 
tlements with or without the con- 
currence of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and, tax lawyers 
seem to agree, Justice Department 
attorneys are often more “realistic” 
in their views than the technical ad- 
visers in the I.R.S. 

Another advantage is that the case 
is taken out of the domain of the 
Executive branch which is charged 
with enforcing the income tax, and 
put under the Judicial branch whose 
duty is simply to interpret the law. 
This may mean that your case will 
get more objective treatment. It is 
also important in that the decision 
of a federal district court carries 
more legal weight than one given by 
the Tax Court. If there is a conflict 
of interpretation of the law between 
the two, district court views are like- 
ly to exert more force on appeal. 

The Commissioner’s report notes 
that, whereas federal district court 
decisions last year went 58 per cent 
in favor of the taxpayer, Tax Court 
decisions favored the government by 
awarding 56 per cent of the amount 
of taxes in dispute to the IRS. 
Cases appealed from the district 
courts to federal circuit courts had 
an 11 per cent better chance of being 


The right of appeal 





decided in favor of the taxpayer than 
those appealed from the Tax Court. 
District court cases reaching the Su- 
preme Court were decided three to 
one in favor of the taxpayer; tax 
court cases reaching the Supreme 
Court were decided 6 to 1 in favor 
of the government. 

If you are dissatisfied with the de- 
cision of the federal district court, 
you may, of course, take the case to 
a federal circuit court of appeals. 
(So may the government. ) 

The final step in any tax dispute 
is an appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Chances are slight the case will be 
accepted by the Supreme Court. 

Usually no Supreme Court review 
will be granted unless: 1, the circuit 
court decision conflicts with that of 
another circuit court on the same 
matter, 2, the point at issue is an 
important one never before touched 
by the Supreme Court, 3, the circuit 
court’s decision seems to conflict 
with prior Supreme Court rulings, 
or 4, the circuit court has radically 
departed from accepted judicial pro- 
ceedings. 

In 1956, of some 20,000 protests, 
the I.R.S. accepted about 1,800 com- 
promise tax offers by taxpayers. 
Some 2,700 others were rejected or 
withdrawn. About 1,000 cases were 
tried in Tax Court; another 1,000 
were taken to the federal district 
courts or the U. S. Court of Claims. 
Approximately 500 cases found their 
way to federal circuit courts of ap- 
peal. Nine cases reached the U. S. 
Supreme Court. Incidentally, if you 
obtain a judgement for the recovery 
of your tax in a federal judicial 
court—as distinguished from the 
Tax Court—your money will not be 
refunded automatically. 

You will have to file a claim with 
the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, attaching copies of the judg- 
ment. If you claim payment of court 
costs, too, you must itemize them 
and have them certified by the clerk 
of the court involved. In any case, 


As Commissioner of Internal Revenue, it is my duty to collect 
all the taxes rightly due the government. I do not, however, wish 
to collect one penny more from any taxpayer than is required 


by law. ... 


Whenever a taxpayer is not in full agreement with 


our examining officer’s determination of his tax liability, I urge 
him, the taxpayer,.to avail himself of the established rights of 
appeal within the revenue service. I can assure him that he will 
receive every reasonable consideration from our field personnel 


having jurisdiction in his case. 
—RussELL C. HARRINGTON 
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the judgment won’t be paid until 
the appeal period, which is 90 days, 
has expired. 

Robert Ash, Chairman of the 
Committee on Tax Appeals Pro- 
cedure for the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, offers some pertinent com- 
ments on the I.R.S. as an income 
tax enforcement agency. 

“Ordinarily,” says Mr. Ash, “the 
government’s case . . . is well pre- 
pared. 

“Under I.R.S. procedure there 
t are numerous written reports with 
respect to each case, beginning with 
the revenue agent’s report. When a 
conference is held, the I.R.S. con- 
ferees are required to write a mem- 
orandum outlining the issues dis- 
cussed, the facts with reference to 
them, the conclusions reached, and 
the reasons for the conclusions. A 
similar memo is written when a case 
is considered by the Appellate Divi- 
sion. This means that when the case 
is called for trial, the chief counsel’s 
representative who handles it is thor- 
oughly informed. The attorneys on 
the chief counsel’s staff are, with 
few exceptions, well versed in tax 
law and well qualified as trial law- 
yers. Never underestimate their 
ability.” 
es As for the tax law itself, L. Karl- 
) ton Mosteller, a former tax expert 
t with the I.R.S. who recently con- 
cluded an exhaustive study on tax 
settlement procedures for the A.B.A., 
says: 

“Settlement methods provided in 
the law frequently amount to no 
more than an old-fashioned bargain- 
ing between the Service and the tax- 
payer. 

“Many taxpayers regard this proc- 
ess as being about the same thing 
as trial by combat in feudal days or 
trial by water and fire in witchcraft 
days. They feel that there should 
be a more scientific, a more exact 
way of settling tax controversies. . . 
Also it is often said, with a great 
deal of reason and justification, that 
there is no excuse for the endless 
complexities and uncertainties. Tax 
laws should be so framed and ex- 
pressed that it would be possible 
for anyone to understand them upon 
a first reading. Such a tax law would 
probably eliminate the bickering 
which is now involved in attempts 
to resolve tax controversies under 
existing procedures.” 

It should be added, however, and 
Mr. Mosteller notes it, that “our 
tax laws are made by Congress and 
not by the I.R.S.” The Service is 
supposed to administer the laws 
fairly and to the best of its ability. 

Most tax lawyers, as well as tax- 
payers who have had special deal- 
ings with the Service, think it does 
so.—PHILIP YEAGER & JOHN STARK 
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Add years of 


weather-tight life 


to old roofs 





TROPICAL COLD-PROCESS ROOFKOTER 
STAYS “LIVE” AND FLEXIBLE FOR LONG SERVICE 


Thousands of industrial and commercial building roofs have 
been given added years of weather-tight service—the Tropical 
Roofkoter way! Following the simple step-by-step instructions 
we provide, your own unskilled labor force does a first class 
reconditioning job—saves you up to half the cost of roof repair. 


Tropical Cold-Process Roofkoter applies quickly and easily. 
Brushes on cold, eliminates fire hazards in application. This 
long-lasting “live’’ roof flexes with temperature changes, will 
not crack, blister, dry-out or powder. Let Roofkoter add years 
of weather-tight life to your roof. Call the Tropical man! 


FREE! our free booklet "Saving Old Roofs” 
can save you money on roof repair. Write today! 


TROPICAL PAINT COMPANY ¢ 1134-1272 W. 70th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY 
















WORK WITH 
LESS 











HARTER 
66 


The Harter 66 helps ease stress and 
tension. Precise handwheel controls fit 
this chair to your body. Deep, molded 
foam rubber seat is gently rounded to avoid 
irritating and harmful pressure under 
your knees. Have a 66 fitted to you and 
start feeling ‘‘alive’’ at the end of the day. 


=< 





Write for free book, ‘Posture Seating 
Makes Sense.’’ We'll send name of 


your nearest Harter dealer. 


Harter Corporation, 
t “2, 





Furniture, Ltd., Guelph, Ont. 


D) POSTURE 
CHAIRS 


= SS, ee 


In Canada: Harter Metal 
STURGIS. MICHIGAN 


FUTURE MANAGERS 


leadership conducted specifically for 
the American Airlines management 
personnel. 

Mr. Reilley foresees more com- 
panies running their own manage- 
ment education. More firms will set 
up institutions such as General Elec- 
tric’s Management Research and 
Development Institute at Croton- 
ville, N. Y. 

“If we learn to do things inter- 
nally, we can be more effective in 
translating learning and applying 
the knowledge to company prob- 
lems,” Mr. Reilley believes. 

In the final analysis, a company 
can only provide the policy, op- 
portunity and atmosphere for man- 


continued from page 37 


agent to the firms where he buys to 
see what these firms think of the 
purchase procedures. Salesmen will 
make special calls on customers just 
to get reaction to the product. 

Job rotation will be more frequent. 
One auto parts manufacturer al- 
ready has a special post in the per- 
sonnel department where line officers 
are put for six months to see how a 
staff department works. There will 
be more rotating between line and 
staff jobs in the future, Professor 
Brooks predicts, as the walls between 
departments are lowered. 

Men will be transferred for a pur- 
pose, not just because they didn’t 
measure up in a particular spot. In 


POPOS WILL GO 


There will be fewer POPOS in 1965. 

POPOS are the men who have been Passed Over and Put 
on the Shelf; or Promising Once, Presently Obsolete; or Per- 
manently Overlooked, Pasturing Only. 

Informal organizations of these ill-starred businessmen 
have been formed in some cities. An auxiliary for wives— 
Patient Order, Passed-Over Spouses—has even been or- 


ganized. 


The POPOS’ plight is explained with such phrases as: 


“Working for the same supervisor 17 years” 


; “Assignments 








409 Prairie, Sturgis, Michigan. 
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i JOB - TENSION 
Hidden Cause of 


> These Diseases? 


Authorities often trace torturing gas- 
tro-intestinal ailments including co- 
litis, constipation, even hemorrhoids to 
the nerve-racking “high-tension” pace 
at which we live. They say, too, that 
these ailments make tension worse — 
trapping their victims in a vicious 
circle. Write today and learn how a 
world-famous clinic, with complete re- 
sources, helps patients break this “vi- 
cious cycle”—using methods refined by 
experience of over 56 years and over 
82,000 cases. Address McCleary Clinic 
and Hospital, 462 Elms Blvd., Excel- 
sior Springs 6, Mo. 





Clear your desk for action 
with this CURMANCO 
LETTER SORTER 
Saves time . . . Invites action 

. Clears and) 


es, 
Sorts,  Classifies. Distribut 
work. Electrically welded in one 


Bette slae $7: 50 a ie 98:86 
prepaid in U. = 


CURRIER MFG. CO. st Paul 8, Minn. 
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too specialized’’; ‘Told my boss what I really thought”; “It 
isn’t what you know but whom you know”; “No training 
program when I started’; “‘Turned down one transfer—that 
did it”; “Requested a transfer once and my boss always 
resented it.” 

Professor Earl Brooks of Cornell University says in the 
next decade management development programs will have 
progressed so that POPOS will be a scarce breed. Tools for 
preventing POPOS will include improved selection, making 
supervisors responsible for developing subordinates, facing 
up to failures more quickly, transferring men between line 
and staff jobs, and establishing more records and reports of 








performance and potential. 


agement development. Managers 
will have to develop themselves. As 
Mr. Reilley puts it: “Discovery for 
oneself is the secret.” 

To build broader managers, says 
Professor Brooks, progressive com- 
panies will encourage sabbatical 
leaves for executives, like those given 
teachers for professional develop- 
ment, travel and research. Compan- 
ies also may send their purchasing 


one company department heads 
drew up a treaty pledging that they 
wouldn’t shift their misfits to other 
departments. 

The future will also bring more 
exact tools for forecasting manpower 
needs and measuring performance 
and potential. 

Keeping current inventories of 
possible successors may become 
more difficult if the nature of jobs 
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continues to change rapidly and the 
pace of reassignment and turnover 
quickens. The trend can be seen to- 
day. In a large retail organization 
recently, a man who was a good 
promoter was made manager of a 
new department until it got moving. 
Then he was soon reassigned and re- 
placed by another manager with 
different talents who established 
standards and procedures to keep it 
operating successfully. 

Professor Brooks predicts there 
will be more shifting of people both 
vertically and horizontally under 
systematic plans, “not just to change 
pasture.” 

Even today, as one oil company 
official remarked: “If you haven’t 
been moved in three years, some- 
thing’s wrong.” 

More thorough searching for re- 
placements within an organization 
rather than outside is another future 
likelihood. 

Management talent is often buried 
in large, specialized work groups, 
and much of it is wasted unless there 
are scientific means of discovery, ac- 
cording to F. L. Larkin, vice pres- 
ident in charge of personnel services, 
Wisconsin Electric Power Company. 
The traditional yardstick—technical 
competence, college degrees, senior- 
ity, diligence and loyalty—won’t 
find the talent, he adds. 

Wisconsin Electric Power devel- 
oped a plan for evaluating and se- 
lecting future management people, 
which Mr. Larkin says has proved 
successful. To find the talent, the 
plan uses ratings by work associates, 
interviews conducted by trained psy- 
chologists and a battery of six tests 
in intelligence, judgment, vocational 
preferences, supervisory aptitudes, 
sense of values and personality. In- 
formation from all these sources is 
combined and evaluated by a staff 
of psychologists. 

Mr. Larkin reports a high degree 
of correlation between the psycholo- 
gists’ prediction of management abil- 
ities and actual performance of the 
man selected for a management 
position. 

A management inventory and de- 
velopment program recently devel- 
oped by Kaiser Aluminum & Chem- 
ical Corporation uses personal 
histories which include education 
and experience, written descriptions 
of responsibilities and functions of 
each management position, perform- 
ance appraisals and evaluation of 
potential and individual develop- 
ment plans to help men improve in 
their current jobs and qualify for 
future positions. 

Eventually most companies may 
have specifications for men as there 
are specifications for machines, and 
methods for early identification of 
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Burroughs Director 


Accounting Machines 


Priced right for small business budgets, the 
Burroughs Director Accounting Machine 
provides many big-machine advantages, in- 
cluding front-feed carriage and register se- 
lection for all-purpose figuring. 

Ask for a free demonstra- 

tion. Burroughs Corporation, 

Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“Burroughs” —Reg. TM. 
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Wagner Sangamo 


Jachographs 


provide graphic records of 
individual truck performance. 
Aid legal departments 

in claim settlements. 


Tachograph charts provide your legal depart- 
ment with factual information that can be 
helpful in eliminating costly court cases and 
in settling accident claims. Tachographs 
record on easy-to-read wax-coated charts, the 
complete performance story: when truck 
started—speed and distance traveled— 
duration of stops—and idling time. They 
encourage safer, more efficient driving prac- 
tices and in the event of accident, furnish 


Wagner Electric Gorporation 


| 
| 
| 6475 PLYMOUTH AVE., ST. LOUIS 14, MO. 
; Please send a copy of Bulletin SU-3. 





graphic proof of the vehicle’s movements. 


The Tachographclock,speedometer and odom- 
eter are illuminated for easy visibility. A red 
warning light can be set to flash whenever 
your speed limit is exceeded. Tachographs are 
available in either miles-per-hour or revolu- 
tions-per-minute models. For the whole story 
on how Tachographs can help you, send the 
coupon below for your copy of Bulletin SU-3. 
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© YOUR straw into 


the billion dollar 
soft drink market 


Take a sip. The taste is fine. Hundreds of 
manufacturers are finding new potential in the 
billion-dollar bottled soft drink market. 

They’ve discovered that bottlers are constantly 
looking for new machines, supplies, services, 
that will cut costs, increase markets and profits. 
Often a product you’ve been selling to another 
industry is exactly what the bottler needs. 


But, the nation’s 5,100 bottlers are spread all over 
the map of the United States — hard to reach with 
individual sales calls. However, the one place where 

you can meet the entire industry at one time is — 


The INTERNATIONAL SOFT DRINK INDUSTRY EXPOSITION and 


concurrent Convention — November 11-14, 1957, Washington, D.C. 


in person, almost-all the key people of the nation’s widely- 


} fa ig In just four days you can explore this industry. Meet, 


scattered bottlers. It is the once-a-year event, sponsored 


by the industry’s national association — American Bottlers 
of Carbonated Beverages. Every bottler attends if he can. 


Attend this Exposition yourself. See what bottlers buy to 
maintain and run their plants at a profit. 


And in your own exhibit at the Exposition you can meet these 














men in their best buying frame of mind. 
For complete information about booth space, or for complimentary 
admission tickets, write “Soft Drink Exposition”. 
| 
| AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES 
\ 1128 SIXTEENTH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
| 
Look for the “ID”! 
. 
le 
| 
2 
‘peice the best in desks 
‘ —papers jumbled in 
WAR OF bulging, ecues fold- 
ers, records lost or mis- 
N ERVES filed — if you're losing 
q m™ _ minutes and dollars, 


wearing down your 
nerves every time you 
want to file or find a iet- 
ter, order, invoice, Here’s 
Peace! ACCO-filing will 
stop this war of nerves— 
keep all your papers 
neatly, correctly filed, 
safely bound, where you 
want them when you 


want them. 

ACCOPRESS Binders and ACCOBIND 
Folders solve your file problems—are avail- 
able in most any size, any capacity, with or 
without tabs—and at transfer time you just 
slip the contents, still bound, from Accobind 
Folders, saving the covers for year after year 
of more filing. 


Ask your stationer about Acco-binding. 
ACCO PRODUCTS 
A Division of NATSER Corporation 
* Ogdensburg, New York 


In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Always insist upon a desk which 
bears the famed “ID” trademark. It’s 
your guarantee of dependable work- 
manship, consistently good woods, 
and honest values you will find dif- 
ficult to duplicate in any other desk. 


For the name of your nearest Indi- 
ana Desk Dealer — just drop a post- 
card. You'll find it the better part of 
thrift to check with him first. 


tnttiana desk co. tne. 


JASPER, INDIANA - U.S.A 











FUTURE MANAGERS 


continued 


management potential will be wide- 
spread, Professor Brooks says. 

In the next decade there will be 
several understudies for a manage- 
ment position, some from different 
departments of the organization. 
There will be more competition for 
each vacancy. Seniority will no 
longer be followed slavishly. There 
will be more trials for trainees earlier 
in their careers. Nowadays, as one 
junior executive complained, “You 
can be with a company 10 years be- 
fore they give you a chance to stub 
your toe.” 

In the future, employes will have 
a chance to prove themselves earlier, 
and will be given more challenging 
work. Companies will face up earlier 
to employe successes and failures, 
says Professor Brooks. 

By 1965, the foreman’s job will be 
coveted by ambitious young men. 
College men don’t want to be fore- 
men now. It’s a dead end in many 
companies. 

But its prestige will grow in the 
future, Professor Brooks believes. 
It’s a place where men can learn 





Multiply and divide: ‘‘The 
heart of our economic life lies in 
our learning how better to multi- 
ply our economic capabilities, 
and to divide the values created 
by our multiplication among 
those who contribute to it.’’ 
Roger M. Blough, 
Chairman of the Board, 
U. S. Steel Corporation 





a line job and make decisions early. 
Superiors can quickly observe the 
foreman’s ability to work with the 
men under him. 

Dr. F. F. Foltman of Cornell’s 
School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations foresees a new bend in the 
salary curve for management. In- 
stead of young men starting at a 
comparatively low salary and grad- 
ually earning higher pay, they may 
earn big money almost right away, 
when they need it to build homes 
and raise families, but the level 
of pay wouldn’t rise as sharply in 
later years. 

Professor Brooks sees more in- 
centive pay in the future. There will . 
be more bonuses for executives based 
on formulas to measure their effec- 
tiveness and results. These bonuses 
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will be paid on a deferred basis for 
two reasons: Tax rates take too big 
a bite if the bonus is given in any 
one year, and bonuses paid over sev- 
eral years will tend to keep the man 
with the company. 

In the years ahead, companies will 
take a “tougher-minded approach” 
to employe relations, Mr. Reilley 
predicts. They will insist that their 
people—particularly managers and 
other key personnel—perform or 
take the consequences. 

“They will abandon the saccha- 
rine approach to human relations,” 
he added. “Employes respect you 
more if you insist on results.” 

Firms will be organized so that 
managers have the responsibility for 
a whole job and have the tools and 
staff to do it. Objectives will be set 
and performance will be measured. 
Everyone will be held accountable 
for his work. 

By 1965 we’ll be working smarter, 
not harder, according to Professor 
Brooks. The ratio of scientists and 
engineers to production workers will 
increase. Industry will have to have 
a higher percentage of people with 
know-how to increase productivity. 
Machines can only go so far; the 
minds of men will make the real 
progress. 

Dr. Ginzberg sees the mutual use 
of scientists by several companies as 
a possible solution to the shortage of 
technical brains. A leading physicist, 
for instance, might be in the em- 
ploy of a dozen companies on a 
part-time basis in the future. 

He also believes that, by 1965, the 
standard retirement age will be 68 
rather than 65. Others feel that re- 
tirements will be earlier—at 60 or 
younger. 

As management moves toward im- 
proved organization, mcre accurate 
systems of measuring work results 
and more compensation based on 
performance, there will be greater 
opportunity for men to volunteer for 
the tough assignments so companies 
can find out who really wants to 
move ahead, Dr. Ginzberg predicts. 

All in all, Professor Brooks notes, 
business is realizing that the ap- 
praisal and forecasting of manage- 
ment manpower resources and needs, 
selection, paying, promoting and 
broadening of managers, “are not ac- 
tivities over and above the running 
of plants, serving customers and 
making profits—these are how ob- 
jectives are most effectively accom- 
plished.” END 


REPRINTS of “What Future Man- 
agers Will Do” may be obtained for 
15 cents a copy or $11.25 per 100 
postpaid, from Nation’s Business, 
1615 H Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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The Agent— 


choose him well and you'll be well protected! 


Your property insurance agent is mighty important to you 
—maybe more than you think. 


His advice can save you money—he knows what you need. 


His help and services when you need them can't be 
measured in dollars. He is your friend. 


The agent or broker of The Home Insurance Company 
is a trusted and trustworthy independent businessman. If 
you don’t know him, you should—his entrance is your 
doorway to the best in protection ... and peace of mind. 


Pick the people—the policy will take care of itself! 


(Punsurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE e« AUTOMOBILE e-e MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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THE SMITH-CORONA 
Pacemaker 


Whatever your business, Smith-Corena’s 
PACEMAKER makes good business sense. 
Same typing action as the finest office 
typewriter ever built; lowest price of any 
top-quality full-size machine on the mar- 
ket. Rugged construction, featherlight 
touch, unparalleled simplicity of opera- 
tion, and more-for-the-money features 
like these: 

Quickset Margins — Fast and dependable. 
Customstyled Keyboard — Faster typing. 
Error-Control — Permits half-spacing to 
insert missing letters or spaces. 

: Full-Width Tabulation — Saves correspon- 
f dence time. 

i Visit your local Smith-Corona dealer for 
an eye-opening demonstration! 


Smith-Corona Inc 
Syracuse 1 New York 
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Businessmen, workers 
agree politically 


Views of businessmen and wage earners on major national political issues 
are moving closer together. 

That’s shown by an analysis of voter attitudes in the 1956 presidential 
election made exclusively for NATION’s BusINEss by the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of Michigan. 

The Center, known to businessmen for its surveys of consumer at- 
titudes, finances and expectations, extracted the comparative views of 
245 businessmen and 729 wage earners from a highly scientific, nation- 
wide sample of 2,000 voters. 

The business people covered include executives, managers, proprietors 
of large, medium and small businesses. 

The wage earners comprise skilled, semiskilled and unskilled workers, 
including farm laborers. 

The similarity of views between management people and wage earn- 
ers is a distinctly new development in U.S. politics, according to As- 
sistant Prof. Warren Miller of the Survey Research Center, codirector 
of the Center’s national election study. 

Professor Miller points out that previous national election studies 
showed much sharper differences in the attitudes of business and labor- 
ing people on issues comparable to those covered in the recent study. 

“The results of this latest analysis are a great surprise to us,” says 
Professor Miller. 

What does this new similarity of views mean? 

First, it shows that a lot of people crossed party lines to indorse an 
extremely popular President. 

Second, it means that more and more Americans—whatever their 
social or occupational identity—are beginning to see less and less essenti- 
al difference in the domestic positions of the two major parties. 

“There was a time,” says Professor Miller, ““when working people 
regarded the Republican Party as a cold-blooded ogre unconcerned 
about human needs. The Democratic Party, on the other hand, was 
viewed as the party which had the welfare of the people at heart. This 
distinction has been dissipated in many voters’ minds—especially with 
the recent movement of the Eisenhower Administration into the public 
welfa . u.eld—with the result that the Democratic Party has lost a large 
part of its traditional strength.” 

Professor Miller points out that both labor and management people 
say the Republicans are closer to their views on foreign policy on all 
issues covered than the Democrats—a finding consistent with the Cen- 
ter’s general data on the study. The Democrats, on the other hand, enjoy 
no similar across-the-board dominance on domestic issues, although the 
wage earners’ views do indicate that they tend to look to the Democratic 
Party more than the GOP on such items as employment and segregation. 

The table on the right shows comparative views of businessmen and 
wage earners on some important foreign and domestic policy questions. 
The figures in the right margin indicate what per cent of businessmen and 
wage earners feel the Republican and Democratic parties, respectively, 
most closely followed their own views on the question noted. END 
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See to it aabdenras who | 
work eam find a job 


See to it that big business 
does not have much say about 
how government is run 


See to it that labor unions 
don’t have much say about 
how government is run 


Fire government workers 
accused of communism, 
even without proof 


Concern itself with problems 
in other parts of the world 
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You don’t have 
to be 


“BIG BUSINESS” 
to have 
big-business 
BENEFITS 
for your employees 


Do you have 10* to 24 employees? 
Travelers Special Group and Spe- 
cial Employee plans afford you an 
opportunity to offer your em- 
ployees insurance protection for- 
merly available only through em- 
ployment with larger concerns. 


For the employee: 


Life insurance doubling inevent 
of accidental death. Weekly 
indemnity for loss of time 
through non-occupational 
accident or sickness. And now 
Group Pensions. 


For employee and his dependents: 


Hospital, surgical, and medical 
benefits. Laboratory, X-ray, 
supplemental accident and polio 
benefits. And now Major Medical 
Expense insurance. 


See your Travelers agent soon for 
full details. 


*Minimum of 15 employees required in Florida 


THE 
TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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All forms of business 
and personal insurance including Life « 
Accident « Group « Fire « Marine 
Automobile +» Casualty » Bonds 
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LABOR PROBE 
continued from page 35 


control and other actions in re- 
straint of trade. 


Welfare fund legislation 


Should employe pension and wel- 
fare plans be regulated? 

After two years of investigation 
and studies, Congress seems ready to 
pass a law requiring that plans which 
cover 100 or more employes be regis- 
tered with the government, and the 
financial operations publicly dis- 
closed. About $7 billion is paid an- 
nually into these funds, and funded 
reserves have reached between $20 
and $25 billion. 

Disclosures of mishandling of 
union-dominated welfare funds and 
other irregularities may result in 
regulatory legislation giving more 
protection to employes covered. 

In an interview with NATION’s 
Business, Senator McClellan em- 
phasized that the committee’s au- 
thority is broad enough to cover any 
aspect of labor-management rela- 
tions or improper activities within 
labor or management. 

Robert F. Kennedy, brother of the 
senator, is chief counsel. While at- 
tached to the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations, he 
and his staff conducted investiga- 
tions in New York, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Ore., Seattle, Chicago, Scran- 
ton, Pa., and Minneapolis. 

Other cities to be visited include: 
Detroit, Cleveland, Miami, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, Kansas City. 

As coercion, extortion, intimida- 
tion, mismanagement and other 
union abuses are uncovered which 
demand quick legislative action, 
NATION’s BUSINESS was told, the 
committee will, without waiting, 
draft and introduce corrective legis- 
lation. 

Unions already under scrutiny of 
Senate investigators or previously 
involved in improper or corrupt ac- 
tivities include the teamsters, the 
operating engineers, carpenters, 
plumbers, painters, hod carriers, 
building service employes, and other 
building trades crafts; bakery work- 
ers, retail clerks, Allied Industrial 
Workers, longshoremen, garment 
workers, chemical workers, laundry 
workers, waste material handlers, 
and distillery workers. 

Some effective enforcement has 
been done, and more will be done, 
by local and federal grand juries in 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Louisville and other cities. 

Under the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, the Department of Justice 
has been cracking down hard on 





labor corruption. In addition to the 
89 convictions under the Hobbs Act, 
it has won 26 convictions against 
employers and union officials under 
the Taft-Hartley Section 302 pro- 
hibiting employer payments or gifts 
to union officials, who themselves are 
barred from receiving them. Seven 
unionists have also pleaded guilty 
to income tax evasion charges grow- 
ing out of investigations or corrup- 
tion. About 60 are awaiting trial on 
various charges. 

Many kinds of corruption, restric- 
tive practices and other labor abuses 
have been exposed through inquiries 
by congressional committees, pros- 
ecutions and complaints from em- 
ployers, workers and even unions. 

Some involve law violations, such 
as extortion. Other abuses, such as 
using union position and power for 
personal gain, some secondary boy- 
cotts, threats, misuse of union and 
welfare funds, and other practices, 
escape the law and may get legisla- 
tive attention from the McClellan 
or some other committee. 

Enforcement officials complain 
about the unwillingness of some em- 
ployers to disclose racketeering. 
District Attorney Frank S. Hogan of 
New York says this is “one of the 
chief obstacles, in the fight to elimi- 
nate the labor racketeer.”’ 

Here are examples of the type of 
racketeering which the McClellan 
committee is interested in hearing 
about from businessmen who have 
personal knowledge of such activity: 


Gangster control 


Through issuance of union chart- 
ers to locals without members—so- 
called paper locals—gangsters have 
been able to use the locals to shake 
down employers under threat of 
labor trouble. 

Johnny Dio was indicted last fall 
on charges of shaking down two re- 
tail stationery concerns in New York 
while under two other indictments— 
one for conspiracy to obstruct justice 
in the blinding of labor columnist 
Victor Riesel, the other for con- 
spiracy to accept $30,000 in bribes 
in a union sell-out. 

The indictment charges that Dio 
and an accomplice set up picket lines 
at the two stores and obtained $4,700 
as a price for labor peace. 

Also in New York four racketeers 
obtained a charter of the retail clerks 
union and used it to extort $11,000 
from 12 stores with threats of picket 
lines and exorbitant contract de- 
mands, an indictment alleges. 
Misuse of union funds 

The Senate committee is investi- 
gating information that the Team- 
sters Union paid for repairs on 
President Dave Beck’s Seattle home, 
then bought it from him for $163,000 
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while allowing him to live in it; that 
the union paid $8,800 in personal 
expenses for Mr. Beck, and that 
Frank Brewster, West Coast vice 
president of the union, used union 
funds to maintain a stable of horses. 

Mr. Beck admits borrowing $400,- 
000 from union funds, over a 10- 
year period, without paying interest 
or posting security. 

In St. Louis, a Plumbers Union 
official used most of the union’s po- 
litical fund to defend himself, 
unsuccessfully, against extortion 
charges brought by a contractor. 


Misuse of welfare funds 


In Cleveland, a local teamster of- 
ficial collected $790,000 in two years 
from employers for a union welfare 
fund, but spent only 20 per cent of 
it for welfare insurance premiums. 
He set aside 15 per cent for “ad- 
ministration,” from which he bought 
banquet, baseball, raffle and fight 
tickets and gifts of whisky for fund 
officials. With the remainder he was 
going to build a clinic as a monu- 
ment to himself. 

In Chicago, a bricklayers’ union 
official dissipated almost all of a 
$215,000 union welfare fund. 

In Minneapolis, a teamster official 
used welfare funds to buy a cafe in 
competition with employers who 
contributed to the fund. 


Extortion 


In Joppa, Ill., the head of the 
Laborers and Hod Carriers’ Union 
instigated strikes, slowdowns, juris- 
dictional disputes and other harass- 
ment for 18 months in an attempt to 
extort $1,030,000—one per cent of 
the contract cost—from the builder 
of a power plant for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The contractor 
refused, eventually turned the job 
over to another contractor at an 
added cost of about $51 million to 
the government. The unionist is 
serving a 15-year sentence. 

In St. Louis, another unionist ex- 
torted $29,000 from a contractor lay- 
ing an interstate pipeline under 
threat of strikes, slowdowns, feather- 
bedding, and jurisdictional disputes. 
The unionist set up a dummy part- 
nership, ostensibly to rent equip- 
ment to the contractor. The contrac- 
tor never received any equipment 
but paid “rental” after receiving 
false invoices. 

In Philadelphia, three local of- 
ficers of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association were accused 
of extorting $28,000 from a sugar 
refining company under threat of 
labor trouble at unloading piers. 


Secondary boycotts 


Because of a loophole Taft-Hart- 
ley does not restrict a union from 
(continued on page 106) 
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World's 
Largest 
Quick- 
Freezing 
Plant 

Finds oe 


RIE Refrigeration Highly Dependable 


Seabrook Farms, near Bridgeton, N. J., have been using Frick refrigerating equipment 
exclusively since 1929. Today, Seabrook operates 22 Frick compressors. Of these, 12 are 
heavy-duty 4-cyl. machines, with 12-in. stroke. Total refrigeration horsepower is over 5000. 

Belford Seabrook, vice president in charge of engineering, writes about the excellent 

— service record made by these big 

mB machines, several of which are in 

continuous operation, day and 
night, most of the year: 

"Figured on the original invest- 
ment in these compressors, the an- 
nual cost of repair parts, including 
their installation, is averaging only 
| per cent." Other users have had 
© Frick compressors in continuous 
operation for four to six years 
without even opening the machines! 

If you want the last word in re- 
liable refrigeration, specify Frick 
equipment, and accept nothing less. 



















Belford Seabrook, Operating Vice Presi- 
dent, checks the performance of the 
Frick compressors. 
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In a democracy 
: you can't have 
what you want 
unless you work for it 
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You will be interested to know that in the 
past ten months, more than 200 trade and 
professional associations and local chambers 
of commerce have joined the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States as Organiza- 
tion Members. 


This means that more than 3,300 voluntary or- 
ganizations of businessmen are now affiliated 
with the National Chamber. An all-time high. 


The combined membership of these affiliated 





organizations is more than 2,500,000 busi- 
nessmen. This is the underlying membership 
of the National Chamber—and this figure, too, 
is at an all-time high. 


Still another all-time high is the number of 
Business Members on the Chamber’s roster— 
business concerns and individual businessmen. 
This figure is approaching 22,000. 


Why do organizations, firms and individuals 
join the National Chamber? 


Working Creatively for the Good of Business and for the Greater Good of All 
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They join because they benefit by the Na- 
tional Chamber’s leadership in the solution of 
national problems affecting all business. 


They join because they benefit by receiving 
the useful services which the National Cham- 
ber makes available to its members. 

But most of all... 

They join because they know that, in a democ- 
racy, you cannot have what you want—even 
though what you want is right for the vast ma- 
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jority of the people—unless you work for it. 


And . . . because they know that one good 
way to work to protect and improve private 
business, and to translate economic growth 
into human progress, is by working together 
through a strong, positive, forward-looking 
national federation such as the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

It adds up. 


Write for full information about membership. 


UNITED STATES e Washington 6, D. C. 
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is your problem 
electronics? 
call 
Altec Service 
first! 


Deal with the foremost 

nationwide organization of 
electronic engineering specialists 
in the field of public address, 
background music, industrial TV 
equipment and devices demanding 
expert installation, maintenance 
and service. 


Our division and branch offices 
blanket the United States with 
regular and emergency service. 


A telephone call or letter will bring 
an ALTEc-trained electronics 
engineer to discuss and solve 
your problem. 


Don’t delay. Call ALTEc first! 





161 Sixth Avenue e New York 13, N.Y. 
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LABOR PROBE 


continued 


bringing pressure directly on a 
neutral employer to force him to 
stop doing business with another; 
only coercion of employes of the 
secondary employer is illegal. 

In Philadelphia, an independent 
meatpacker whose employes would 
not join the teamsters was threat- 
ened with loss of orders from retail 
store operators who were themselves 
threatened with trouble by the 
teamsters if they continued to 
handle the nonunion meat. Reluc- 
tantly, to save his business, the meat- 
packer urged his employes to join 
the union. 

A Philadelphia wholesale baker 
lost retail accounts as far away as 
Washington, D. C., when, under 
similar circumstances, he decided 
not to force his employes into the 
teamsters. 

Through so-called hot cargo con- 
tracts the teamsters try to legalize 
an agreement—prohibited by Taft- 
Hartley—that drivers will not have 
to deliver goods through a picket 
line. 

In Philadelphia, the teamsters 
put a picket line in front of an auto- 
motive parts supplier whose em- 
ployes would not join the union, thus 
stopping deliveries to the supplier 
by union drivers. 

The supplier obtained an injunc- 
tion directing the carriers and driv- 
ers to cease refusing to make de- 
liveries. 

The court’s view: Under the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, the carriers 
must make deliveries or lose their 
certificate as common carriers. 

Under Taft-Hartley, union rep- 
resentation is up to the employes; 
the employer is forbidden to sign up 
with a union unless it is the wish of 
a majority of his employes. 

A bill introduced by Sen. Carl T. 
Curtis of Nebraska would plug most 
of the secondary boycott loopholes. 

Since Taft-Hartley does not seem 
to cope effectively with hot cargo 
contracts, an effort is being made to 
have the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission declare them in violation of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. A 
leader in this fight is Galveston 
Truck Lines of Houston, Texas, 
which has been engaged in a long 
and bitter struggle against hot cargo 
agreements. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and others have joined 
in. 


Business competition 


In Minneapolis and Detroit, 
teamster officials operate trucking 
businesses in competition with em- 





ployers with whom they bargain in 
behalf of employes. 

In another midwest city, the head 
of a plumbers local is reported to 
control a plumbing supply business 
which sells to contractors dealing 
with his union. 

In Cleveland, teamster officials 
representing excavation workers 
worked their way into excavating 
businesses. In 30 months, the city 
experienced 33 unsolved bombings 
aimed at excavating contractors. 

In Michigan, union officials ob- 
tained control of a film delivery 
business from a businessman who 
had lost the business because of 
trouble with the union. 


Jurisdictional disputes 


There are many instances of 
unions refusing to handle materials 
made by other unions, thus restrict- 
ing the business opportunities of in- 
nocent employers. The latest one, 
which the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council became concerned about, 
involves refusal of the Sheet Metal 
Workers Union to install ventilat- 
ing equipment from manufacturers 
having labor contracts with the Steel 
Workers Union. 


Restraint of trade 


Some unions refuse to let their 
members use or handle modern ma- 
terials and equipment, such as plas- 
tic water pipe, paint spray guns, 
ready-mixed concrete. In Washing- 
ton, D. C., painting contractors have 
to obtain a union permit before their 
union employes are allowed to use 
paint spraying equipment instead of 
brushes. One contractor had diffi- 
culty getting a permit until he made 
a present of money to a union official. 
Such payments are usually added to 
the cost of a job as “expenses.” 


Featherbedding 


A drivers’ local of teamsters in 
Philadelphia demands $20.40 for 
any truck that is loaded or unloaded 
at a warehouse by anyone except a 
member of this local union. 

In some cities union workers in- 
sist on dismantling prefabricated 
plumbing and electrical units and 
reassembling them on the job before 
installation. Carpenters in many 
cities won’t install preglazed sash. 


Goon tactics 


In Philadelphia, Nation’s Busi- 
NESS was told, gangs in automobiles 
parked at gates of refineries and oil 
distributors followed oil trucks 
around the city, threatened drivers 
and threw bricks through truck 
windshields in a determined effort to 
force the drivers into the teamsters. 
Some drivers already belonged to 
another union certified as bargaining 
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agent by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. ; 
Monopoly 

In New York and Los Angeles, 
teamster locals have tried to enforce 
a monopoly on rubbish and garbage 
collections. 

In Portland, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Akron, Cincinnati and other 
cities they were instrumental in or- 
ganizing associations of distributors 
of jukeboxes and coin-vending ma- 
chines who use only  teamster 
members to service them. They then 
try to enforce a monopoly by trying 
to prohibit the use of machines not 
distributed by members of the as- 
sociations. 

Employers in unions 


Some unions insist that small 
businessmen join the union, especial- 
ly when they work at jobs normally 
done by employes, as in some build- 
ing trades crafts. The teamsters try 
to unionize small storekeepers who 
make their own pickups at markets 
on the theory that they displace a 
union driver. 

Bribery 

Under Taft-Hartley, employers 
have been prosecuted when they 
made payments to union Officials in 
seeking some favor, such as avoiding 
unionization or softening bargaining 
demands. Union leaders have also 
been prosecuted under this law 
when the payments were in the na- 
ture of extortion. 


Interference in government 


In Portland, teamster officials 
were accused by witnesses before the 
McClellan Committee of having at- 
tempted to take over gambling, pros- 
titution and local law enforcement. 


Organizing from top 


In Philadelphia, employes of a 
toy manufacturer would not join the 
teamsters. In October, shortly after 
he had borrowed $200,000 to make 
Christmas toys, the manufacturer 
was threatened with trouble if he did 
not sign up with the union. To 
protect his investment in peak 
season, he signed up. 


The AFL-CIO, through its Ethical 
Practices Committee, already has 
taken action against several unions 
as a result of malpractices disclosed 
by congressional committees. It has 
also adopted Codes of Ethical Prac- 
tices. 

The AFL-CIO cannot do a com- 
plete job of cleaning up the labor 
movement, however, because its only 
power is to expel a union from the 
federation. 

Expelled unions could still contin- 
ue to function, as have some previous- 
ly expelled from AFL and CIO. END 
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REZNOR GAS UNIT HEATERS 
Your best heating investment ! 





Fuel cost is the total cost of operating 
Reznor gas unit heaters — and you pay 
only for the heat you need and use. 
There’s no heat lost in transmission 
because heat is produced where heat is 
needed. There’s no need for costly stand- 
by firing because heat is produced in- 
stantly when heat is needed. 


These completely automatic packaged 
units are ideal as primary, supplemental 
or replacement heating for commercial 
and industrial buildings. Call your nearby 
Reznor dealer or distributor (he’s listed 
under “‘Heaters-Unit” in the yellow pages 
of your telephone directory) or write 
for details. 


REZNOR 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST-SELLING 


OS HEATERS 


Rernor Mfg. Co., 23 Union St., Mercer, Pa. 





TIFFANY STANDS 


will stop the 


SHAKES | 


IN YOUR 
OFFICE 







Solid, steel con- 
| struction provides firm 
};? foundation for office machines. 
!), Safe, noise-free, they keep oper- 
f ators from getting the “shakes” 
too. Smooth framework pre- 
vents scratches, snagged hose. 


With 1 drop 
feaf— Model 
5000. 


Also, 352" high 
for stand-up work. 


MODEL 5002 


Heavy metal castings form solid base and cover 
retractable casters. 4-cup open top locks machine 
in place, reduces noise and vibration. 2 sturdy 
drop leaves. 


Often Imitated...Never Duplicated 


Sold through better dealers. 
For further information, write Dept. NB. 


TIFFANY STAND CO. 





7350 FORSYTH ST. LOUIS 5, MO 
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Executive 
Trends 


You’ll hear more about long-range planning 
Executives are coming to realize that sound planning is the key to better 
profits, smoother operation and, in the final analysis, company success. 
Guidelines for long-range planning are numerous, vary by company, but 
certain common characteristics are emerging. One is the fixing of definite 
responsibility for the planning function. In some companies this rests 
with one, or a few, individuals. In others it’s a team responsibility. 


® In one large manufacturing concern planning is being done by a spe- 
cial Business Projection Committee made up of leaders from all parts 
of the firm. Group meets twice a year. Members are encouraged to 
develop their own thinking. This often produces sharp clashes, makes 
chairman’s job tricky. But end result, company reports, is best possible 
idea of where company is going, areas in which it should make its 
heaviest investment of money, time, manpower. 


How do you make long-range forecasts? 

One marketing consultant suggests these steps: 1. Select men with broad 
interests to make forecasts. 2. Emphasize and analyze trends. 3. Move 
from the general to the specific. 4. Put fluctuations in their proper per- 
spective. 5. Select key indexes related to the business and the general 
economy. 6. Study the relationships between the selected indexes and 
the product markets. 7. Set individual objectives—first, in per cent of 
market, and then interpret into dollar goals. 8. Assemble individual ob- 
jectives into a consolidated forecast. 


® Both short and long-range plans should be developed, most executives 
agree. Short-range plans will adjust for upward and downward movements 
in the business cycle, long-range plans show over-all direction. There 
will be variations between industries, firms. That’s inevitable because 
not all companies, industries grow at same rate at same time. This also 
points up danger of too-heavy reliance on packaged forecasts. They’re 
valuable, of course, but mainly as an advisory or supplementary tool. 
Individual firms still should plot their own needs, own course. 


How important is planning ahead? 

Answer is—very important. One business leader says this: ‘Businessmen 
who rely on guesswork and intuition face a bleak future. Business today 
must set long-range plans based on proved statistics.” Areas for forward- 
planning include sales forecasts, budgets, finances, plant and equipment 
expansion. It’s important to remember, as one executive put it, “that you 
simply cannot put a forecast to bed and let it sleep undisturbed . . . 
strikes, floods, wars, and competitors act with startling speed.” Point is 
that forecasts should be coordinated, constantly re-evaluated for revision 
—and should be publicized throughout your organization for use in all 
phases of company planning. 


© Too little planning has been done in field of manpower forecasting. 
But more and more forecasting of personnel needs will be done in 
months, years ahead. Why? Because management sees pinch for 
workers, executives getting tighter all the time. As one executive says, 
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the lead time to get specialized personnel ready to operate plants is 
just as much a problem as manufacturing lead time. 


Coming: new manpower forecasting techniques 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company of St. Paul, Minn., says 
it has developed one which enables company to estimate its advance 
recruiting and development requirements with an error of less than one 
per cent. 3M, over five-year period, tabulated number of managers in 
each department of company at start of year, additions and deletions 
during year, total at end. It also computed turnover percentages and 
possible retirements during five-year period. 
> 3M found excellent correlation between number of managers at 
end of the year and company sales for year. Average amount of sales 
per manager was consistent each year in various classifications. For- 
mula then was applied to five-year sales forecast. Total company sales 
forecast for each year was divided by average sales per manager. 
Result was total of managers needed for each year of the next five 
years. By multiplying total managers each year by turnover ratios and 
adding number of additional managers to be obtained that year, 3M 
determined number it needed to develop. 


Employe interest will aid planning 
In laying plans for future hiring, promoting and transferring don’t over- 
look employe interest in company success. New study by John W. 
Riegel, director of the Bureau of Industrial Relations, University of 
Michigan, points up means by which management can build employe 
interest. These include sharing business information with employes 
(most frequently mentioned). Rest periods, service awards and year- 
end bonuses were infrequently mentioned. 
> This jibes with at least one earlier study which explored what employes 
want to know from company publications. In this study business in- 


formation—company services, finances, products, wages—rated high, 
while features on management people, co-workers got little interest. 


Is it important to keep employes interested? 
That question has been kicked around a lot. Best answer is “‘yes”—as 
long as keeping employes interested, morale high, is consistent with aims 
of the firm. Professor Riegel conducted research in eight companies, 
turned up some interesting characteristics of employes who are interested 
in firm’s future. High-interest employes usually were married, older, had 
been with company longer, were home owners and were healthy, were 
considered nearly 40 per cent more valuable on the job. 
>» Best way to determine employe morale is to measure it. Interest in this 
is growing, will command more attention in coming years. A number of 
yardsticks for measuring morale are being evolved (see page 62). Most 
of them attempt to determine degree of employe satisfaction with work- 
ing conditions, supervisors, fellow workers, etc. Depth of executive 
interest is shown by American Management Association survey of top 
and middle executives. They ranked people their number one concern. 


No one wants the ulcers 
Trend to watch is growing disinterest of young men in top jobs, 
highest responsibility in management. One university president 
says today’s college graduates would rather settle for middle 
management posts. Why? Because youngsters feel price of the 
ultimate success in business is too high—means too much work, 
too much worry, not enough time for relaxation, fun with family. 
A personnel executive in large firm says he’s noted same trend. 
Says young engineer told him he was going into business for him- 
self because he saw advancement with firm would bring too much 
wear and tear to justify working for somebody else. 
>» Real cause of this feeling, some management experts believe, is over- 
emphasis on team play in business, not enough stress on satisfactions 
of individual effort. Young men can’t see themselves as anything but 
small part of big machine. If concern over this grows it could lead 


to drastic changes in popular group activities such as brainstorming. 
May bring resurgence of interest in individual effort. 
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Lifetime insurance 
against power outages 
for one “premium” payment 


Model 5CCK 
5,000 watts 


ONAN Emergency 
Electric Plants 


Protect you against losses and hardships. 
An Onan gasoline-engine-driven electric 
plant supplies current for lights, furnace, 
water pump, stove, refrigerator, freezer, 
radio . . . all essential home uses. You hard- 
ly know power’s off. 500 to 75,000-watt 
models provide same insurance for farms, 
business, industry . . . or furnish electric 
power where it is not otherwise available. 


Find out how little it costs! Write! 
D.W.ONAN & SONS INC. 


3623 Univ. Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 















in 139 countries, Olympia, Europe's out- 

standing precision typewriter, receives 
the highest acclaim for advanced design, | 
master-manufacture, superb quality. By | 
every feature-comparison, Olympia will 
convince you also. See it, try it, at your — 
typewriter dealer's, or write us. Nation | 
wide sales and service by experienced 4 
office machine dealers. 


Olgmpia WRITES BEST OF ALL. 


_ BECAUSE IT’S BUILT BEST OF AL i 
ai OLYMPIA. A ae | 
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———eEEyr Seen. 
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_ Makes a clear, bold 


f LISTO PENCIL CORPORATION, ALAMEDA, CALIF, | 





REFILLS in black, 
red, blue, yellow, 
green, and white 
AT VARIETY AND STATIONERY STORES EVERYWHERE 


mark on any surface! 





DIAL-TAPER 


Delivers gummed tape for sealing cartons, 
at the fhek of a finger, like dialing a 
telephone. Write for catalog and prices. 


72 MARSH BLOG. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. srueviie, wi. 











ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 


Learn to apply business problems to elec- 
tronic data processing machines. Write for 
Free Brochure describing the correspond- 
ence course “PROGRAMMING FOR 
BUSINESS COMPUTERS”. 

BUSINESS ELECTRONICS INC., Ed. Dept. 








420 Market Street, San Francisco 11, California 













SAVE $7.20 on NORELCO 
MEN’S ELECTRIC SHAVER... . 

. Latest model, brand new and fully 
guaranteed. Complete with case, cord 
and cleaning brush. , RY retails 

at $24.95. Our price $17.75 postage 

paid. All orders filled within 24 hours. 
Your money back if you are not fully 
satisfied. Send check or money order to: 


John Brooks, Dept. 448, Box 212, St. Louis 3, Mo. 














Offers Investors and Speculators 
Great Profit-Making Opportunities! 


Subscribe to 


“Stock Market News and Comment” 
One of Canada’s leading 
Stock Market Advisory Services 
(Established in 1936) 
Fill in Coupon below for Introductory 
10 issue Trial Service—$5.00 





Stock Market News & Comment Ltd. | 
Securities Advisor 

80 Richmond St. W., Toronto, Canada No. G 
I accept your Introductory 10 issue Trial Offer | 
of “Stock Market News and Comment” and 
enclose herewith $5.00 in full payment of same. | 





CHECK SPENDING 
continued from page 39 


the same facts available to each. 
The Senate would still provide 
its traditional check on the initial 
budget actions taken by the House. 

The Joint Budget Committee 
should be staffed by a career group 
of professionals. Even in the ab- 
sence of a Joint Committee, staff of 
current appropriation committees 
should be re-evaluated to determine 
their adequacy. The staffs are now 
one of the few strengths in the 
system of congressional review. 
Since the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, they have been 
supplemented and significant ad- 
vances have been made in their 
professional qualities. However, in- 
dications are that additional strength 


is needed here. 
4. Budget training 


Generally speaking, most mem- 
bers of Congress have little chance 
to become familiar with the budget 
they are being asked to act upon. 
The budget is confusing and is often 
regarded as something which the 
appropriation committees handle. 

The budget is the most important 
single action the Congress takes each 
session. It is the dollar embodiment 
of all the policies Congress has made 
in the past or will make during that 
session. To a large degree it de- 
termines the manner and effective- 
ness with which its policies are 
carried out by the executive agencies. 
Then, too, it gives congressmen and 
senators an annual opportunity to 
review the over-all federal program 
and determine which way it is lead- 
ing the nation and world. 

So that members may be qualified 
to take full advantage of this op- 
portunity, a series of working semi- 
nars could be set up for the new 
members unfamiliar with the work- 
ings of the budget process. Here 
they could learn budget terminology, 
procedure, the format of the budget, 
its general content, the nature of the 
budget decisions they will be asked 
to make, and some simple criteria 
for use in evaluating appropriation 
items. A series of formal briefings 
by the budget or appropriation com- 
mittee staffs would acquaint all 
members with the President’s budg- 
et and message. 


s. Rules and procedures 


Several techniques and procedures 
now in use weaken Congress’ grip 
on the purse strings. Among the 
major ones are: 

Contract authorizations. These are 
a back-door way of getting spending 





authority which might be more diffi- 
cult to procure by following the 
usual appropriation procedures. 
These are statutory authorizations 
under which contracts or other ob- 
ligations may be entered into prior 
to an appropriation for the payment 
of such obligations. 

Project orders. These devices, prev- 
alent in the Armed Services, are 
orders by one government account 
on another for goods or services. 
They are one means by which an 
agency’s reservation of funds is hid- 
den. Their use should be discontin- 
ued. 

For example, military post A 
could issue a project order on mili- 
tary installation B for goods or 
services. Along with the order comes 
the funds—say $500,000 which is 
automatically obligated in full. B 
may or may not be called upon to 
provide the services and sometimes, 
even if called upon, does not need 
the entire amount provided. As a 
result, A could wind up with a $500,- 
000 nest egg, which is presumably 
obligated and no longer available, 
yet which actually is available. 
Permanent and indefinite appropri- 
ations. Permanent appropriations 
do not call for an annual review of 
spending programs by Congress. 

For example, the President’s fiscal 

1958 budget contained permanent 
appropriations, exclusive of interest 
on the debt, of nearly $600 million. 
These were an inheritance from past 
Congresses, and will not require 
action by this Congress. A_ sub- 
stantial reduction or elimination of 
these is in order. Restrictive action 
should be taken also on appropria- 
tions for indefinite amounts of funds. 
Budgetary accounts. These should 
receive unqualified certifications as 
to accuracy and content, a situation 
which does not exist today. Although 
public law requires an annual un- 
qualified certification of the un- 
obligated balances on the books of 
each agency, this has never received 
full and accurate compliance. Fur- 
thermore, financial reports by agen- 
cies should be reconcilable to official 
accounting records. 
Annual expenditures. Expenditure 
limitations should be established for 
certain selected programs, such as 
the long lead-time activities. This 
differs from the recommendation of 
the second Hoover Commission in 
that it would be a limitation on ex- 
penditures and not accrued expendi- 
tures which is upon the delivery 
of goods and services. 

The rules of Congress should also 
require budget or appropriation 
committee review and comment on 
actions of legislative committees 
which have a distinct effect upon the 
budget. At present legislative com- 
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proper consideration of their finan- 
cial implications. Aid programs, the 
establishment of quotas and the like 
should be processed through the ap- 
propriations or budget committees 
for comment. 

In addition, a simple parliamen- 
tary provision stating that no addi- 
tions could be made to the budget 
submitted by the President except 
by unanimous consent would take 
the pressure off congressmen who 
are plagued with requests to add 
some special project. Such an ar- 
rangement would not restrict con- 
gressional will unnecessarily, and 
would operate in the same manner 
in which it currently works on the 
inclusion of legislation in appropria- 
tion bills. 

In the absence of such self-disci- 
pline by Congress, the use of an item 
veto for the President should be 
sought. 


6. Less budget secrecy 


Too much information on the 
budget is secret. For example, the 
House hearings are in secret session. 
Since the Senate generally considers 
in detail only the items in the budg- 
et which the House has changed, 
the public is, for all practical pur- 
poses, excluded from participating 
in a vast portion of the budget. 

Making the Comptroller General 
a more active participant in con- 
gressional action on the Budget 
would also lead to better congres- 
sional understanding of fiscal prob- 
lems. 

There are at least two possible 
methods for doing this. One is to 
provide that a top staff member of 
the General Accounting Office, pref- 
erably from its audit organization, 
participate as a member of the con- 
gressional staff during review of ap- 
propriation requests. Another is to 
have the Comptroller General or his 
authorized representative present to 
answer questions while the budget is 
being considered. 

Congress in large part must bear 
responsibility for the breakdown in 
federal spending control. Many 
congressmen recognize this. Action 
by citizens could be the spark neces- 
sary to set them in action. 

The most appropriate first step 
would be a joint committee of the 
Congress to study its handling of the 
federal budget. A similar mecha- 
nism was used effectively to prepare 
for the reorganization of Congress in 
1946. Appropriately staffed, this 
group could conduct the necessary 
investigation, and report to the 
second session of the 85th Congress 
an action program which would re- 
store congressional control of spend- 
ing—WaLTER G. HELD 


mittees take such actions without, 
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Please Keep Moving! 


Good advice, Officer, whether it applies to High Street 


traffic on Friday evenings or to the whole community every 
day of the year. You can’t stand still in America—you 
either go ahead or fall back. 


One of the best places for a community to get its motive 
power is its local Chamber of Commerce. It houses a 
group of sparkplugs, self-starters and live wires who make 
the whole area hum. And everybody benefits when the 
C. of C. goes to work. More workers, more wages, more 
money in circulation, more sales for every businessman in 


town, and a higher standard of living for every citizen. 


But the Chamber of Commerce needs the support of every 
forward-looking citizen if it’s going to keep things moving. 
So join it and support it with your money and effort. It’s like 
making an investment with guaranteed dividends—because 


what benefits your community benefits you most of all. 


Pete Fog ress 


Speaking for 
your Chamber of Commerce 
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Your sales story have HING UP? 


Hang it in front of customers and pros- 
pects with beautiful, exclusive Executive 
Group calendars that win top-bracket 
wall space in private offices. 
Shaw-Barton calendar advertising 
- saturates the most selective or the broad- 
est markets at lowest cost. 
+ Have our Shaw-Barton representative 
’ explain hang-up plans and exclusive 
franchise, or write today. 





FRE PREES 


oe 
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ow 


SHAW-BARTON 
Calendar and Specially Odwertising 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
GENERAL OFFICES, COSHOCTON, OHIO 


bates ‘ tilt a] 











Fe atolato] MeYolalicehiteya 
That Actually 
Costs Less 


Sistine money= 
creates friends 


Women, particularly, prefer toilet 
seat covers and often improvise 
them from costly paper towels. You 
can fill this need—and save money 
too—with Sanitor. Self-disposing. 
Easy-to-fill cabinet. 


Samples 
on 
request 





TISSUE TOILET 
SEAT COVERS 


SANITOR MFG. CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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: How to provide “branch office service 

10 

‘ in different cities without renting space 

30 

37 The telephone “branch office” idea can give you 
good market coverage at low cost. Here’s how it works: 

" Your firm’s name can be listed in telephone direc- 

¥ tories of every key city in your marketing area. Customers 

y in those cities can reach you direct by calling a local 

- number. It assures them of fast service...a good way 

“i to keep orders coming and build customer good will. 

The cost? A small monthly charge, plus the calls 
39 you receive. A telephone representative will gladly give 
i you more details. Just call your Bell Telephone Com- 


pany business office. 
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Help for the 


BUGGY-WHIP 


makers 


WE ARE SO accustomed to inefficiency in government 
that we have grown dangerously inclined to overlook 
one area where operation has been vastly improved. 

The strategy by which government expands its 
authority has been brought near to perfection. 

The current threat of federal invasion into depressed 
areas shows this strategy at work. 

Depressed areas by government definition are those 
_which have had heavy unemployment for an extended 
period. 

Sen. Paul H. Douglas and other Democrats have 
proposed that the federal government provide $325 
million in loans and grants to help such areas. The 
money would be made available to low-income rural 
as well as industrial areas. In addition, the bill would 
give these areas preference in receiving government 
contracts, urban renewal grants and other assistance. 

Wishing to share whatever political appeal! this offer 
of federal largess may have, the Administration has 
also introduced a bill. This calls for $50 million in 
loans but no grants, available to industrial areas only. 

Congressional committees are now considering these 
rival bills. If political strategy operates as in the past, 
debate on what the government ought to do will now 
occupy everyone’s attention. This will leave no audi- 
ence for those who raise the point that, in addition to 
these bills, we have a third and preferable choice: 

The government could mind its own business. 

Those who raise this point—and several experienced 
legislators are among them—do not minimize the 
tragedy of local unemployment. Neither do they 
minimize the capacity and willingness of local effort 
to deal with it. Last July, when it first endorsed a 
depressed areas bill, the Senate Labor Committee listed 
18 major and 63 smaller areas which would probably 
be eligible for assistance. Today local effort has re- 
moved six of the major and 10 of the minor areas from 
that list. 
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Money alone did not bring about these recoveries— 
although money was frequently available through such 
private sources as the Massachusetts Business Devel- 
opment Corporation and the Committee of One Hun- 
dred in South Bend; or through state sources, as with 
the Pennsylvania Industrial Authority. 

Recovery in these and other areas has come through 
study which revealed untapped local strengths. The 
Salida, Colo., Chamber of Commerce, after self-anal- 
ysis by a research organization, developed lumbering, 
new mineral sources and tourist trade to replace worked 
out mines and decreased railroad employment. 

The Winston-Salem, N. C., Chamber of Commerce, 
combined an excellent state labor climate and im- 
proved service to industry into economic progress. 

New Bedford, Mass., Utica-Rome, N. Y., Erie, Pa., 
Knoxville, Tenn., Huntington, W. Va., and other cities 
have shown how local initiative and responsibility can 
foster healthy growth. 

If the federal government invades this field, these 
cities will be required to tax their new prosperity to 
aid those whose efforts have been less successful—and 
may now reasonably cease altogether. Why should an 
area continue its own efforts if the government is pre- 
paring to spend it into lasting prosperity? 

And, whatever other faults it may have, government- 
stimulated prosperity will be lasting. Once it has 
fostered a plant, government will be committed to keep 
it operating—whether operation is profitable or not. 
This is a costly misallocation of resources and a con- 
tinuing drain on the Treasury. 

It is a policy under which this country’s buggy-whip 
industry still would be flourishing—at the taxpayers’ 
expense. 

It is also a dangerous assumption of responsibility 
which, by creating artificial competition and develop- 
ment, can hinder all communities, as well as present 
depressed areas. 
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Techniplan is Globe-Wernicke’s answer to the de- 
mands of modern businessmen for inexpensive, quickly- 
erected semi-private offices. Techniplan’s space-engi- 
neered modular units of sturdy steel can be installed 
overnight . .. without alteration of your lighting, air-con- 
ditioning or other existing facilities. Partitions in varying 
widths and heights, plus a complete line of desk and 
auxiliary top components, allow Techniplan to meet your 
space limitations and fill your specific job requirements. 

Why not make business a pleasure for all your em- 
ployees? With Techniplan offices, you begin immediately 
to reap the benefits of improved morale, increased work 
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to promote them 
| to TECHNIPLAN 
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Surveys prove that you work better in 
| an office of your own . . . away from 
unnecessary distractions. The same is true of 
your office force, but do you give them the privacy 
they need for top productivity? You can... 
with Techniplan! 





output, and lowered clerical costs. Your Globe-Wernicke 
dealer will be happy to show you how Techniplan can be . 
adapted to your office working needs. Call him today * 
or write us direct. 





CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


*Dealers listed in Yellow Pages under “Office Furniture’’. 


FOR 7) YEARS, MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST BUSINESS EQUIPMENT, SYSTEMS, AND FILING SUPPLIES 
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For the man who’s a “comer” as well as the man who has “arrived’ 
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The IBM “Executive ” Electric... 


the one and only typewriter with “proportional spacing” 
to give you the world’s most distinguished letters! 





On every level where business letters must bring | 
in the business, the IBM “Executive” Electric is | Other typewriters 
, , . : Il lett 
the only typewriter choice! No other typewriter Speed cake eee 
a 7 ¢ : doi ; into the same 
in the world gives your letters the distinctive, space, like this— 
commanding quality of IBM “Executive” letters _ | 





— because no other typewriter gives you unique 
“proportional spacing.” a ee 
Your IBM representative will be glad to pre- 1BM “proportional 
spacing” allows 
each letter its own wwwww 
| natural space — mmmmm 
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pare a sample of “Executive” typing on your own 
letterhead —call him today! 








IBM ELECTRIC —OUTSELL ALL OTHER 
am TYPEWRITERS ELECTRICS COMBINED 








National Secretaries Week 
April 21 - April 27 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS Ld DATA PROCESSING @ TIME EQUIPMENT e@ MILITARY PRODUCTS 











